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THE PALESTINE REPORT? 
By Major Harrop TEemPErRtey, O.B.E. 


THE first thing to realise about this Report is that the British 
Government’s previous policy in regard to Palestine has 
completely failed. As a result of that failure the Com- 
mission was appointed; hence its extremely drastic recom- 
mendations, and hence, too, the accompanying Government 
statement of policy, which promises to carry them out. No 
Government could more completely accept the failure of its 
ptevious policy or more openly recognise the fact. 

The statements of previous Government policy, quoted 
in the Report, make painful reading. For: 

It is clear, then, that the policy of the Balfour Declaration was 
subjected to the operation of the Mandate System in 1919 in the 
belief that the obligations thereby undertaken towards the Arabs 
and the Jews respectively would not conflict. And this belief was 
still held when the draft Mandate was confirmed by the Council 

1 Palestine Royal Commission Report. (Cmd. $479); Statement of Policy By His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom (Cmd. 5513). Both presented to Parliament, 
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of the League in 1922. Already by then the Arab leaders had 
displayed their hostility to the Mandate and all itinvolved; but it 
was thought that this hostility would presently weaker and die 
away. Mr. Churchill spoke of his ‘ Statement of Policy ’ as a basis 
on which he believed that a ‘ spirit of co-operation ’ymight be built 
up. And the ground of this belief in the compatibility of the 
obligations was no. less clear.. It was assumed that the establish- 
ment of the National Home would mean a great increase of 
prosperity for all Palestine. It was an essential part of the Zionist 
mission to revivify the country, to repair by Jewish labour, skill 
and capital the damage it had suffered from centuries of neglect. 
Arabs would benefit therefrom as well as Jews. They would find 
the country they had known so long as poor and backward rapidly 
acquiring the material blessings of Western civilization. On that 
account it was assumed that Arab fears and prejudices would 
gradually be overcome. 


The idea that racial prejudices would be overcome by 
economic advantage had already been refuted by Mr. 
Churchill himself in the case of Ireland: ‘ What shall a 
nation give in exchange for its soul? A tax on imported 


butter.’ 

The Report does not give this quotation, of course. And 
it does not tell us that Mr. Churchill, more suo, assumed a 
Jovian air during the year 1922, declared the policy immutable 
and eternal, and recommended its acceptance on the ground 
that the Government possessed irresistible force and would 
be deterred by no opposition or danger from imposing its 
will. In 1930 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as Prime Minister, 
again waved the thunderbolts. ‘ His Majesty’s Government 
. . . will not be moved, by any pressure or threats, from 
the path laid down in the Mandate.’ (Repott, p. 73.) This 
was followed by a ‘ White Paper’ reaffirming ‘the principle 
that “economic absorptive capacity” was to be the limiting 
factor in immigration.’ It indicated that the Jews would 
have to be content with a very small immigration in future, 
and (Report, p. 73) ‘ betrayed a marked insensitiveness to 
Jewish feelings.’ As a result of Jewish agitation this 
‘White Paper’ was promptly ‘amended’ (p. 74), and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in a letter to Dr. Weizmann, known 
as the ‘ Black Letter,’ of February 1931 was (p. 75) ‘ more 
favourable to Jewish claims than the uninterpreted “ White 
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Paper” had seemed to be.’ (Report, p. 75.) The Report 
continues : 


In Arab eyes the substitution of the ‘ Black Letter’ . . . for 
‘the White Paper’ was plain proof of the power which World 
Jewry could exert in London and such confidence as they might 
previously have had in British determination to do at least what 
justice could be done under what they have always regarded as an 
unjust Mandate was seriously shaken. It is widely believed that 
the so-called volte-face of 1931 was a primary cause of the subsequent 
* disturbances.’ 

In the passage just quoted the Report is very generous to 
the Government, For in this very same year, 1931, the 
Government threw up the principle of ‘ economic absorptive 
capacity,’ and (p. 79) * decided to accept the fait accompli and 
allowed some 6000 Jews, who admitted their illegal presence 
in the country, to be registered as immigrants.’ The 
Report adds, with unconscious humour : ‘ But the irregular 
inflow continued.’ Of course it did. It might have 
stopped, if the Government had deported every one of 
the admitted illegal residents, or a substantial part of them. 
The Government proved equally unable to protect the 
position of Jews ‘in the security forces’ (é¢., the police). 
Here, again, the Report is exquisitely naive : 

In the Police Force it has been difficult to retain the services of 
those [Jews] who are posted to local areas. Of 439 Jewish con- 
stables enlisted during the years 1932-36 255 resigned or were 
discharged (p. 197). 


On the other hand, in Tel Aviv ‘ only Jews can be posted 
there with safety,’ and, so we were told, “ their loyalty is to 
Tel Aviv and the Municipal Council and its Chairman, 
rather than to the Inspector-General and the Government.” 
... Tel Aviv was allowed certain concessions, one of 
which is the retention of a local force, members of which 
cannot be transferred’ (p. 197). Thus Jewish constables 
cannot be transferred from Tel Aviv when there, ot protected 
when outside that area. The Commission are not alone in 
thinking all this is not ‘ conducive to discipline.’ We pro- 
ceed to the deplorable, and inevitable, conclusions : 


Revenue in 1936-37 was £4,639,953. The expendture on 
Public Security was, as mentioned above, £2,230,623. We have 
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also to face the fact that, despite the heavy increase in expendi- 
ture on the Police Force, the riots in 1936 were on a larger 
scale than previously. Yet the suggestions which we received 
designed to prevent a recurrence, like our recommendation in the 
preceding ‘paragraph, would mean a considerable increase in the 


charges. (Report, p. 199.) 


In addition to this ‘ there is good reason to suspect that, 
like the Arabs, the Jews possess a large number of illicit 
arms” (p. 200). The device of sealed armouries is admitted 
to have failed. 


There are obvious objections to arming one section of the 
population to enable it to defend itself against another. The 
fact has been recorded above that even the issue of a limited 
number of Greener shot-guns to be held in sealed armouries pro- 
voked a riot in 1931. Yet the isolated position of many of 
the Jewish settlements demands more adequate protection than is 
afforded by sealed armouries, even though these can be readily 
opened in any emergency. Further, isolated armouries may them- 
selves invite attack. (Report, p. 200.) 


The Government has sternly restricted the use of arms 
(Report, p. 203) : 
The number of licensed weapons in the country is as follows : 
Jews. 


Rifles . ; 3 é 1§ 
Revolvers and pistols. : 217 


Shot-guns . . : - 1998 2410 


After these figures it is somewhat remarkable to read the 
following : 


Though it is only on rare occasions that any Jew has resorted 
to the use of unauthorized firearms, we were informed that in 
round numbers the Jews could place in the field 10,000 combatants, 
trained and armed * with a second line of 40,000. (Report, p. 200.) 


It hardly seems possible to blame the Jews; but what a 
reflection on the Mandatory! A civilised rule should 
always mean protection and security to the ruled. Yet here, 
despite enormous expenditure, disorder has got worse with 
every year till 1936, and then there is rebellion. 


* Tealics my own. 
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As for the underlying causes of the revolt, it is quite 
easy to see these. The Government has been so occupied 
with its ideas of maintaining order that, until a year ago (as 
the Commission informs us), they had no proper sociological 
bureau or department of inquiry. They had therefore no 
means of directing the higher intelligence on all or any illicit 
enterprise. They entirely failed, as the Report abundantly 
proves, to stop the illicit immigration of Jews, and they did 
not even dare to deport 6000 known illegal immigrants and, 
by recognising their residence and condoning their illegality, 
encouraged others to imitate them. Are these the means to 
' promote among Jews and Arabs what the Report calls 
“a wholesome respect for the authority of the Mandatory 
Power’? 

What has happened could easily have been foreseen. I 
was in Palestine during 1933, when there were outbreaks 
at Jaffa and elsewhere. One day in Jerusalem, the morn- 
ing after the news of an incident had arrived, black flags 
were hung out by Arabs, and Atab boys with stones (who 
would, at need, have been followed by men with weapons) 
went through the streets intimidating every non-Arab shop- 
keeper and forcing him to close his shop by threatening to 
break his windows. British aeroplanes soared over the 
Holy City, mounted police rode through the streets, but no one 
dared to reopen his shop. The police or soldiers maintained 
order over the space covered by the soles of their boots or 
by the hooves of their horses, and no more. If that was what 
happened in the capital, what was likely to happen in out- 
lying districts where bodies of police or airmen could not 
come? Primarily, as everyone knew then, the riots were 
due to the increasing numbers of Jewish immigrants, licit and 
illicit. I came away from Palestine believing that the problem 
was insoluble on existing lines, and that revolt was certain 
unless the Government took drastic steps. The Report 
says: ‘In 1934 there were 42,359 authorised immigrants, in 
1935 61,854’ (p. 85). Now as (p. 79) in 1929 there were 
$249 authorised Jewish immigrants, 4994 in 1930, and 4075 
in 1931, the authorised immigration was increased to nearly 
eight times its previous size in 1934, and to nearly twelve times 
in 1935. This increase took place after the serious disturb- 
ances of 1933. Could anything more provocative have 
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been devised, could any other result than a revolt be 
expected in 1936? And why did not the Government set 
its present Commission to work in 1934, rather than wait for 
the revolt of 1936? 

The above summaty gives admissions, reluctantly made 
and always moderately phrased, by the Commission as to our 
ptevious policy. That policy has not been matked by firm- 
ness, by intelligence, by consistency, and, least of all, by 
success. There is therefore a strong case for the Report’s 
recommendations, though there is much danger in 
adopting them. ‘There is a case for doing so, however. 


To quote a luminous phrase from Canning, we have to’ 


choose between ‘a balance of opposite dangers.’ This may 
be the least of them. It was very fortunate that the revolt 
flickered out in the autumn of 1936. For, so long as the 
ptesence of something like two British Regular divisions in 
Palestine was necessitated, there was an evident danger to the 
home countty and, indeed, to all parts of the Empire: At 
Paris, in 1919, Sit Henry Wilson is well known to have been 
opposed to our occupation of Palestine, on the ground that 
it was an onerous military obligation. And the only answer 
to his objection is that Palestine should be turned from 
an obligation into an asset in the military sense. It is with 
that intent that the Report has been framed. It desires 
no longer to unite two incompatible partners, but to assign 
to each a sphere and to make each a ‘ sovereign and inde- 
pendent” State in that sphere. England is to retain control 
of the communications of Haifa and of an area beginning 
with Jaffa and stretching to include Jerusalem, Nazareth and 
Bethlehem. Transjordania is, in effect, to extend across the 
Jordan, so that the new Arab State will now include 
Jericho, Nablus and Megiddo. 

The settlement is not correct according to ethnic, 
strategic, sentimental, or even economic considerations. The 
latter are, indeed, the only ones seriously applied. Roughly, 
the lands settled and controlled by the Jews, in virtue mainly 
of their enormous economic enterprise since the war, are the 
ateas which they are now to occupy and to hold as indepen- 
dent. They are excluded from the important potash works, and 
from the power-atea of Jordan Valley. But they own practi- 
cally all the coast and various fertile or potentially fertile areas 
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just inland. So conscious is the Commission of the fact that 
the Arabs have been given the poorer land that they propose 
that the British Treasury shall give a grant of £2,000,000, to 
assist the development of the new Arab State. 

Comments may perhaps be permitted from one who took 
part, at Paris in 1919, in the drawing of several frontiers. The 
Jews will obtain practically all the zones in Palestine with a 
higher percentage of cultivation than 10. Communications 
for Arabs from Jerusalem to the coast, and also to Haifa, 
are ensured by the British, and that is a great gain in itself. 
But there is neither a natural border-line nor a defensible 
frontier between the new Jewish and Arab States... This 
seems to be a great weakness. Further, how will it be 
possible to avoid these dangerous incidents on the fron- 
tier, which so often provoke warfare between two bitterly 
hostile peoples? The frontier problem is therefore beset 
with the gravest difficulties. The one advantage is that 
the Arabs will be in a position to do, what the Mandatory 
never succeeded in doing, #.¢., to exclude Jewish immigrants 
altogether. We note, however, one remarkable lapse on the 
part of the Commission. The Report not only recommends 
total exclusion of Jewish immigrants from the Arab area, but 
suggests that ‘the volume of Jewish immigration should be 
determined by the economic absotptive capacity of Palestine 
less the Arab area’ (p. 393). Suppose the Jews decide to 
distegard this limitation, as they have always done in the 
past. ‘They always introduced immensely larger numbers of 
immigrants than the Mandatory wished under the old 
system. They have now immensely greater facilities for doing 
this when there is ‘a sovereign and independent’ Jewish 
State. How are we going to prevent them now, if we failed 
in the past ? 

The next problem we must attempt to settle is whether 
the Jews will or can accept the proposed solution. The 
Report shows clearly that all sides of the Jewish case have 
been ably presented. ‘The Commission shares the admiration 
generally felt for Dr. Weizmann, the chief leader of Zionism, 
and for his wisdom and moderation. But the British Govern- 
ment (as notably in the case of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 


‘White Papet’ and ‘Black Letter’ above alluded to) has 
more than once embarrassed Dr. Weizmann by their policy and 
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decisions. Their last suggestion, in adopting the plan of the 
Commission, is the most embarrassing of all. The Jews ate 
deprived of the Holy City, of Zion itself. Their future 
immigration becomes practically negligible, and high hopes of 
future development are dashed. They can have no belief in 
the protection of Jewish settlers or enterprises outside the 
area of the Jewish State. They must regard with scepticism 
such recommendations as the following (p. 389) : 


In the event of Partition agreements entered into by the Govern- 
ment of Palestine for the development and security of industries 
(¢.g., the agreement with the Palestine Potash Company) should be 
taken over and carried out by the Governments of the Arab and 
Jewish States. Guarantees to that effect should be given in the 
Treaties. The security of the Electric Power Station at Jisr el 
Majami should be similarly guaranteed. 


Who is to ensure, or to promote the carrying out of, agree- 
ments between the Arab and Jewish States? Who is going 
to ‘ guarantee’ the ‘ security’ of any Jewish enterprise in 
the Arab State ? 

Summarising the matter briefly, it does not seem that the 


Report helps Dr. Weizmann much in the direction of wise 
and moderate policy. The evidence that there are wilder 
forces at work in the Zionist movement—forces which at 
any time may escape his control, forces which fanaticism 
drives—has always been strong. It is to be feared that the 
Report will only lend strength to these extreme parties. 
The only thing they will fear is a British Government ready to 
stand up to them. The Commission remark (p. 394) that 
*“ half a loaf” is better than no bread is a peculiarly English 
proverb.’ Precisely, but it is not a Jewish (ot an Arab) one. 
And it is a maxim peculiarly opposed to the ideas of fanatical 
Zionists, and unfortunately, at times of crisis, it is fanatics who 
get control. 

It is, however, tash to dogmatise about Jewish views. 
These can only be understood by those who are Jews them- 
selves ot who have been closely associated with their recent 
politics, and I cannot claim authority in either respect. In fact, 
the Arab reaction to the Report can be more clearly presented 
than the Jewish. For it is likely to follow certain tendencies 
well known in the Near East. As the Report says, the Arabs 
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of Palestine and Transjordania are much influenced by the 
Arabs of French mandated Syria. They are much less 
civilised and complex in their emotions than the Zionists, and 
correspond to a more primitive type. But I question much 
whether the authors of the Report are right in attributing 
national consciousness, i.¢. capacity for self-government, to 
the Arabs of Transjordania and of Palestine—as they appear 
to do. The Arabs ate a race, not a nation.2 The Report 
#erceives that their hatred of the Jews is a comparatively new 
feature—at any rate, so far as the fe//aheen, the poorer folks, 
ate concerned. This hatred of the Jews has been stimulated 
by all sorts of acts, by a continuous and increasing propa- 
ganda, and by strong pressure from outside. I read in The 
Times of July 14 that the Premier of Iraq is reported to have 
have said : 


‘Any person venturing to agree to act as Head of such 
State would be regarded as an outcast throughout the Arab world, 
and would incur the wrath of Moslems all over the East. I 
declare, both as head of an Arab Government and as a private 
citizen, that I should always oppose any individual ready to stab 
the Arab race to the heart in order to secure the rulership of the 


proposed new State.’ 


That is the kind of pressure to which Arab persons, wishing 
to be moderate, have for years been subjected from all other 
parts where Arabs hold sway. During the revolt of 1936 we 
learn (Report, p. 179): ‘ the manifestoes issued by the Higher 
Arab Committee . . . were clearly prejudicial to law and 
order.” Yet these persons are now credited with the capacity 
to make, govern and direct a sovereign and independent 
State. Agitators or conspitators ate not good rulers any- 
where. 

That the Arabs in Palestine now hate the Jews, and desire 
self-determination and independence, may be admitted ; that 
they have certain gifts and abilities can be conceded. But 
that they are capable of self-government there is nothing 
to ptove. If Egypt enjoys at the present time any stability, 
it is as the result of many years’ effort, and no one can predict 
its duration. The Arabs of Syria, of Saudi Arabia, and of 

* Both Arab and Jewish characteristics in Palestine are indicated, briefly but with 
much acumen, in The Arabs, by Bertram Thomas, chap. xii—a work published just 


before the Report appeated. 
VoL. CXXII—No. 726 F* 
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Iraq have given no indication that they can develop save 
under personal government or strong rule. There is very 
little prospect that an enlarged Transjordania can develop 
faculties which, in far more favourable circumstances, have 
not yet been apparent in the politics of Syria or of Iraq. 

Two points only can be made with some certainty. Respect 
for the Jewish racial minority may be promised, guarantees 
for protection of Jewish industrial enterprises in the new 
Arab State may be given. But these pledges will only be 
observed if the ruler is sufficiently strong and determined to 
enforce them. King Feisal himself could: not save the 
Assyrians from being massacred in Iraq. In such a case 
savage instinet or momentaty impulse may well overcome all 
the safeguards which even a strong and disinterested ruler 
may sincerely desire to impose. We have no evidence of 
such a Deus ex machina. ‘The second point is that there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that the new Arab State can be 
efficiently governed. ‘That a number of Arabs desire ‘ the 
sweets of office’ is certain. But it is also certain that they 
will not behave like parliamentary politicians in England, 
who prefer ‘half loaves to no bread.’ In the East they 
pursue the shadow of the whole loaf in preference to the 
substance of the half one. The idea of the Commission 
that the offer of sovereignty to the Arab is worth some- 
thing is true. What they do not understand is that it is not 
worth enough. The Arab of Palestine will ‘lose face’ 
before his brethren in Iraq or Syria unless he asserts himself 
against the Jew in some dramatic way. ‘To acquiesce in 
the Commission’s Report is to be drab, to give up the dream 
of expelling the Jew and of controlling the Holy Cities. 
We cannot predict that the Palestine Arab will form a stable 
or efficient State for himself, and still less that he will live at 
peace with the neighbouring Jewish State. He begins with 
so small an opportunity for prestige that a man with readiness 
to assume responsibility is essential. And where is he likely 
to be found when Arab agitators in Iraq and Syria tell him he 
is ready to ‘ stab the Arab race to the heart ’ ? 

Tosumup. The Report is a counsel of despair. It con- 
victs the Government of blunder after blunder in the past, and 
tells them that it is time their present policy must end. The 
Government meekly accept the rebuke and promise to pursue 
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a wholly different policy in future. But they are hardly 
likely to impress either Arab or Jew with the idea that they 
are any more likely to be ‘ undeterred by threats ’ or ‘ regard- 
less of criticism,’ unless they prove themselves very different 
in the future from what their predecessors have been in the 
past. No Orientals love ‘muddlers through’ or ‘ half- 
loafers.’ None the less, under the Report the Jews and the 
Arabs both secure sovereignty and independence within 
limits, and gain certain solid though not shining advantages. 
The utterances of Zionist and Arab at the present time may 
be regarded as the beginning of a kind of Dutch auction, 
Their claims will gradually abate and their prices fall, in 
proportion as the audience remains unimpressed by their 
demands. Bold leadership in Parliament by the present 
Prime Minister, and the undoubted knowledge of the Near 
East possessed by the Colonial Secretary, may serve to bring 
home to Parliament and people the realities of the Palestine 
problem. In such case we may be able to pluck up courage 
and impose on Jew and Arab a settlement which neither of 
them dare openly accept, but which each of them may 
secretly approve. One of the best methods of impressing 
both Arab and Jew with our sincerity is for the Government 
to refuse to listen to suggestions of compromise and amend- 
ment to a scheme which is in itself a final amendment and the 
only compromise possible of acceptance. But, having com- 
promised to secure the scheme, the Government must not 
compromise further. Only execution to the letter, only 
determined purpose, only resolute government, can save the 
situation. 
HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 


It would be easy to quote half-a-dozen instances at the Peace Conference where 
such imposition was accepted by smaller Powers with open protest and secret 
acquiescence. 
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HOW TO MAKE OUR ARMAMENT USELESS 
By Str Norman ANGELL 


We have just embarked upon a gigantic policy of rearma- 
ment. Its purpose is defence, and every sane man, pacifist or 
anti-pacifist, whether he believes the armament necessary or 
unnecessaty, wise or unwise, desites, since the armament is 
now a fact, that it shall have the effect of defending us without 
war; that the ‘silent’ effect of its power will be to deter 
aggression and preserve peace. 

Now this it can do only if certain political conditions are 
fulfilled, if, that is, our Government attends to certain matters 
that are not military or naval matters at all. If these non- 
military affairs are neglected or badly managed, our arma- 
ment, however great we might make it, our military and naval 
pteparation, however complete, will fail to deter aggression, 
fail, that is, to save us from being compelled to choose between 
abject surrender of the very things we are supposed to be 
defending, or entering into war in which, whether we win 
or lose, we shall be in danger of being swallowed up and 
destroyed. 

There are not many things in politics, especially in inter- 
national politics, about which we can be certain. But of the 
statement just made, that only by the creation of certain 
political conditions can military force be made effective for 
defence, we can be as certain as of the statement that though a 
man dig his garden never so industriously he will not get 
potatoes unless he plants potatoes, and that eloquence about 
the necessity and virtue of digging will be beside the point 
if he omits to put in the seed. The two propositions that in 
the absence of the appropriate political conditions no degree 
of armament can save us, and that without the seed potatoes 
no amount of digging will produce potatoes, are of the same 
otder of certainty; equally demonstrable by experience, 
equally obvious. 
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Yet this undeniable truth is commonly denied, or rather, 
ignored—for denial, once attention to the point is secured, 
becomes impossible. But attention is commonly withheld 
from a curious admixture of motives, prominent among them 
being the feeling that the point is of the theoretical order, a 
disparagement of arms, a feeling that if only we have the ships 
and guns and ’planes and men, the rest does not particularly 
matter, that politicians can then do their worst. 

Yet the demonstration of experience is tragic. 

When Britain had much greater power than she can ever 
have again—had, that is, on her side the power, not only of 
France and Belgium, but of Russia, of Italy, of Japan, of the 
United States—aggression was not prevented, victory was a 
near thing and, when it came, did not give us security. 

Three facts, indeed, in that great episode deserve our 
especial attention : (1) Great power did not deter aggression, 
prevent war, preserve peace ; (2) great power did not effec- 
tively defend us—a million of our youth perished, our trade 
and general economic position in the world was much worse 
after victory than before, while the repercussions of the war 
in social upheaval and disorder are still being felt; and 
(3) victory, achieved at enormous cost, did not give us 
security, for on the morrow of the greatest victory of history 
we are now proclaiming—and our rearmament is testimony 
to our conviction—that we are more insecure than ever. 

Why did great power—greater than we could ever have 
again—fail in its function as a deterrent of aggression ? Why 
did power fail to prevent wat ? 

A dozen statesmen and historians have answered that 
question, and all in the same way: The war could have been 
prevented had Germany known beforehand that she would 
have to meet the forces which she did finally meet. Had she 
been able to foresee the resistance which her policy would 
encounter, she would not have followed that policy, and there 
would have been no war. This is merely, of course, a con- 
crete statement in terms of events of an undeniable abstract 
truth. A party—person or nation—can only be deterred by 
force from doing something if he knows beforehand (2) what 
particular act will bring the force into play, (0) believes that it 
will be brought into play if he commits the act, and (¢) that 
it will #o¢ be brought into play if he refrains. (For if he 
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believes that he will incur the punishment anyhow, whether 
he commits the crime or not, then, though he knows that he 
will incur the punishment, it will cease to have deterrent 

These truths are childishly simple. Yet they are usually 
turned upside down. We are warned, just now, to avoid 
‘commitment.’ ‘ Commitments,’ we are told, have the result 
of ‘ turning local wars into world wars.’ 

Again let us look at facts. 

In 1914 a quarrel, so local that it began with a murder in a 
Balkan town, developed into a world war. Why? Because 
the whole world, including distant America, was ‘ entangled ’ 
in ‘ collective commitments’? They did not exist. Not only 
is it a fact that the whole world became entangled although 
this particular kind of commitment did not exist, but, as we 
have seen, it became entangled because the commitments did 
not exist. 

Obligations are confused with liabilities. Nothing is 
commoner than to hear the rhetorical question : ‘ Would you 
have Britain undertake to fight for Czechoslovakia?’ Well, 
Britain had no undertaking to fight for Serbia, no obligation 
of any kind. But we were soon to discover that we had 
appalling liabilities. Our liabilities would have been less if 
our obligations had been more. We did not diminish our 
risks by avoiding commitment : we increased them. 

Note certain other of the political conditions of effective 
defence and their relation to the major consideration just 
indicated. Allies are indispensable to our defence. In the 
war we had a round dozen. If our defence is not ‘ collective ’ 
in this sense of being made in conjunction with others, there 
can be no defence at all. We recognise that truth so far as 
France is concerned and we are committed to defend her soil. 
Imagine that we have to implement that solemn, unmistakable 
promise, and we find ourselves, as we found ourselves in 
1914, attempting with our French allies to stem an onslaught 
from the east. If at that moment of jeopardy a great military 
State like Russia offered her help, should we refuse? The 
British Government that did so would be torn from office. 
Yet again, when this indubitable fact is pointed out, the usual 
reply is that ‘it will be time enough to consider the point 
when the occasion arises.’ It will be too late to prevent, to 
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deter aggression. If our hesitations beforehand have been 
such as to create in the mind of the potential aggressor the 
belief that he can rule out the probability of Russian co-opera- 
tion with us, we shall have made once more the same tragic 
etror which made the power of the Allies impotent to 
prevent the Great War. 

But our position would be even worse if indispensable 
allies had been ‘ eliminated ’ beforehand. What would have 
been our chances in the war if Russia and America had not 
supported us and Japan and Italy had been on the other side ? 
But the elimination of allies necessary to us can be achieved 
fat more easily and cheaply by political and diplomatic than 
by military means. Whatever our degree of armament, our 
defeat is certain provided certain necessary allies can be 
disposed of, ‘ neutralised,’ and certain lines of communication 
rendered indefensible. 

Our policy of late seems to have achieved both ends. 
Note how. 

We are an Asiatic as well as an European empire. The 
defence of India and the antipodes depends upon the main- 
tenance of a certain position in the Far East. Japan threatens 
it, by a challenge more defiant and menacing than any hereto- 
fore levelled at the Empire. Our power of resistance is 
adequate only if we can count upon the potential support, 
economic and political, if not military, of China, Russia and 
the United States. Yet when at the beginning of the Japanese 
challenge to us the United States offered full co-operation in 
resistance to Japanese demands, we refused the offer so coldly 
and curtly as gravely to offend the American Administration. 
(The facts have been related by the American Secretary of 
State himself in a book which no one who pretends to under- 
stand the question can ignore.) We took sides, not with 
China, but with Japan. (By, ¢.g.,an embargo on arms which 
did not in the least embarrass Japan but did China, and 
by our declaration that we regarded Japanese aggression 
as a ‘ distant dispute in which we were not concerned.’) We 
continued to quarrel with Russia. Despite an alignment of 
interest in which on the one side there was Japan (with an 
iron production half that of Belgium and a coal production 
one seventh) and on the other China, Russia, the United 
States, Britain and Australia, we retreated before the threats 
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of Japan to the cheers of our Imperialists, some of whom 
suggested that we offer her our alliance. 

Note the almost immediate repercussions. 

Here was an Asiatic State of narrow resources challenging 
the power of Great Britain, the United States, Russia and 
China—and getting away with it. Mussolini—apostle of 
expansion by the sword, of the creed that the world is for the 
strong, would-be creator of a great Italian Empire, rebuilder 
of that of Rome, determined to make the Mediterranean ‘ our 
sea ’—has made it quite plain in his public declarations that 
he was enormously impressed by the spectacle. In due course 
he struck and saw repeated exactly the same phenomena 
revealed in the Japanese case: First, notifications that Britain 
would not resist by arms (Mussolini would have a free hand). 
Secondly, his victim would be handicapped by an ‘ embargo 
to both sides,’ which was no embarrassment to Italy but was 
crippling to Abyssinia. Thirdly, moral support for Italy on 
the part of many British Imperialists. 

De Bono’s book has revealed the fact (as Mr. Stimson’s 
book revealed facts in the Far Eastern crisis, not realised at 
the time) that had Britain stood firm in resistance to Italian 
agetession, even though she had had to drag M. Laval after 
her (the difficulty, indeed, would not have arisen had Britain 
acted early, say in 1934), Italy would not have gone on with 
the adventure. Far from doing this, the Government did 
what it did in the Japanese case—made it plain beforehand 
that Britain would not fight. Not as a confession with apology, 
but with pride, does Sir John Simon declare that he would 
not risk a single ship for Abyssinia—a declaration which not 
only gives away the position to Italy, but reveals that evidently 
from the first the fundamentals of the position had been mis- 
conceived. It was not for Abyssinia that the ship would have 
been risked, but for the Empire, for international order. 

As it is, Mussolini, to the surprise of his General Staff, 
and probably to his own, has had a resounding success ; has 
built in a few months an empite which constitutes a great 
potential reservoir of black power, of native armies, stationed 
along British frontiers, in a position to menace the Canal, to 
make the whole Eastern Mediterranean position all but 
impossible. Two eminent South African statesmen declared 


at the time of Italy’s coup that if she had a cheap and easy 
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success in Abyssinia it would be the end of the British Empire. 
That may well be an exaggeration. But no one can deny 
that what has happened in Abyssinia greatly increases the 
jeopardy of the British position on the Canal and in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Just after the Abyssinian conquest Mussolini declared 
that Italy was now a ‘ satisfied ’ State. It had been frequently 
argued that if we did not gratuitously quarrel with Italy over 
Abyssinia we could come to a bargain with her about our 
respective positions in the Mediterranean so that her new 
source of power ‘ at the back door of the Canal’ need not 
disturb us. On the assumption that she now entered the 
category of ‘ satisfied States,’ we did in fact make a ‘ gentle- 
man’s agteement’ respecting the Mediterranean. And within 
a few months of the statement about being ‘ satisfied’ and of 
the ‘ gentleman’s agreement’ we find Italian armies in Spain. 
The presence of those Italian armies could have no meaning in 
terms of Italian policy except as their ultimate purpose was to 
do in the Western Mediterranean what had already been done 
in the Eastern—to undermine the power of Britain in ‘our 
sea,’ 

After the ‘ gentleman’s agreement ’ a further undertaking 
was given by Italy—on February 20, 1937. It was an agree- 
ment for ending intervention in Spain, a preface to the with- 
drawal of ‘ volunteers’ (Franco’s rapid victory at that date 
seemed assured). Three weeks later, on March 13, Mussolini 
telegraphs perfervid (and premature) congratulations to the 
commander of the Italian forces on the Guadalajara front 
expressing the hope and faith that Italian victories in Spain 
will continue. 

The following day in Libya Mussolini had himself pro- 
claimed ‘ Protector of Islam.’ A few days later the Italian 
army on the Guadalajara front was beaten; and a few days 
after that, the time having come for the Non-intervention 
Committee to consider in detail the means of carrying out the 
agreement to withdraw foreign troops from Spain (an agree- 
ment to which Italy was party), Count Grandi rose and 
declared that not a single Italian volunteer would leave Spanish soil 
until the end of the Civil War. ‘The names of Italian soldiers 
who fall in Spain are to be engraved on the same war memorials 
in Italy which contain the names of those fallen in Abyssinia. 
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Why not ? They, too, had fallen to make the Mediterranean 


‘ our sea ’ and to lay the strategic foundations of a new Roman 
Empire. 

And Germany ? She, too, re-enters the Western Mediter- 
ranean. Where she failed in establishing herself in Morocco 
in 1911 she may succeed to-day. With a foothold in Morocco, 
Gibraltar can be neutralised; with one in the Canaries, the 
Cape route also made dangerous. 

But the Spanish episode introduces a new element, a new 
technique of aggression, which is more sinister as a menace 
to the Empire than anything which the two preceding cases 
reveal. 

It is a technique of invasion and conquest without declara- 
tion of war at all, by means of intervention in the affairs of 
foreign States; a technique most especially applicable to the 
undermining of the British Empire. 

Note its nature. To a dissatisfied minority in a given 
country a foreign Government intimates : 

‘ If you care to rebel, we will supply you the means— 
wart material and “‘ volunteers.” Then, when you have 
captured the Government, you can repay us with a few 
submarine bases, coaling stations, what not.’ 

The success of such methods will constitute a standing 
invitation, or bribe, to military adventurers in a dozen terti- 
tories where Britain has to meet the discontent of minorities. 
Not for nothing has Mussolini proclaimed himself ‘ the 
otdained protector of Islam and the Moslem world.’ The 
possibilities of the claim as a tool for the disruption of 
the Empire jumps to the eyes. Yet, again, many of our 
Imperialists defend the use of this method, applaud those 
who adopt it. 

Apart from this sinister new development the Germano- 
Italian invasion of Spain is met by a policy on the part 
of Britain similar to that adopted in the previous cases. 
Normal international law demanded that the established 
Spanish Government, which we not only recognised but 
continue to recognise, should get arms from abroad. So 
we abrogate established law in favour of ‘ embargo to both 
sides,’ which does not really embarrass the German and 
Italian invaders, but greatly embarrasses the legal Spanish 
Government in resistance to them. Second stage—clear 
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notification that the invader will not encounter active resist- 
ance of any kind from us. ‘ Our policy,’ says Mr. Eden 
(Leamington, November 20, 1936), ‘is non-intervention.’ 
It may not be observed by others. ‘ But the fact, however 
regrettable, does not cause us in any way to modify our 
decision.’ It is, applied to the Spanish affair, the same order 
of reasoning as that employed in the Abyssinian : ‘ Our policy 
is sanctions, but if you threaten trouble weshall drop them.’ 

We risked war in 1911 when Germany proposed to estab- 
lish a foothold in Morocco. We would not even allow the 
possession of Ceuta by France. It is quite clear now that if 
Germany or Italy did create such bases as would render 
Gibraltar useless (no formal cession of territory is nocessary) 
making the Mediterranean line of communication untenable, 
we should submit. 

Which brings us to the third point where the Spanish 
business duplicates the story of the other two: that cause, 
the triumph of which would be most dangerous to British 
security, is precisely the cause which so many British Im- 
perialists have espoused as their very own—as when they 
champion the cause of Franco and his German and Italian 
allies. Whatever the explanation, the fact of the attitude, 
repeated time after time when foreign nations challenge the 
position of the Empire, has. an importance that is not 
appreciated. 

The importance resides in this: it indicates to potential 
ageressors that the will to resist a process which must under- 
mine the Empire is not present. Throughout this long story 
of retreat the superficial explanation has been that we had not 
the power to resist. But spokesmen for great sections of our 
public have in each of these cases said plainly: ‘If we had 
the power to resist Japan in China, Italy in Abyssinia and at 
the gates of the Canal, Germany and Italy in the Western 
Mediterranean, Germany in establishing an European hege- 
mony, we ought not to dream of doing it. Even if it could be 
done without war or considerable risk of war, we ought not 
to oppose the Japanese domination of China, the extension of 
Italian power in Africa and the Eastern Mediterranean, Ger- 
many’s domination of Central Europe, her establishment in the 
Western Mediterranean. We welcome these developments. 

Such views have been expressed, not once or twice this 
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last six or seven years, but literally on hundreds of occasions ; 
in newspaper leading articles, by eminent publicists and 
politicians, often with passion and apparent conviction. 

So large and important is the section of British opinion 
which supports that policy that it would be strange indeed if 
it did not find representation in the Cabinet. Indeed, as we 
have seen, members of the Cabinet have made statements 
which in effect mean: The Japanese aggressions are a distant 
matter that do not touch our interests; resistance to the 
march of Italy towards empire is not worth the risk of a 
single ship. 

But when Cabinet Ministers express such a view, of 
eminent Sunday journalists recommend (as one did recently) 
that Germany be encouraged to form a Germanic federation 
comprising what is at present Austria, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Poland, we are not 
told at all why, if such a policy is acceptable to-day, we fought 
the greatest war in our history to prevent Germany carrying 
it out in 1914. We believed then and said, also on hundreds 
of occasions, often through the same newspapers, the same 
eminent publicists and the same statesmen, that a Germany 
which could dominate Europe to the extent just indicated 
would place the British Empire in a position in which it could 
not possibly defend itself. Never is it explained why things 
have so altered that a situation fatal to the life of the Empire 
in 1914 becomes acceptable and harmless in 1937. 

There has throughout been a genuine fear and hatred of 
wat. But is indefinite retreat before aggression, a progressive 
weakening of our defensive position, the way to defend 
ourselves against war? ‘We will only fight,’ says’ the 
Pacifist-Imperialist, ‘if and when some vital interest is 
directly attacked.’ Yet if some small remote Colony were 
invaded by a ‘ have-not’ Power, we should go to war to 
defend the possession, though the possession of British 
Honduras or the Seychelles Islands is certainly not a ‘ vital 
interest.’ Economically and strategically they do not matter 
two straws. Why, then, should we rightly engage in war 
with a first-class Power, if necessary, in order to defend 
them ? 

Because we know that once we surrender the principle 
that our territory must be inviolate, none of it will be safe. 
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So long as it is known that we wi// fight to defend it, no 
fighting is necessary. Out power operates as defence without 
war. But the same truth applies where our security is depen- 
dent upon respect of any other principle indispensable to our 
defence—the inviolability of allies as much as the inviolability 
of territory. Earlier in this article it has been pointed out that 
this country cannot possibly defend itself against the great 
Powers of the modern world without allies. . It could not 
have done so even in 1914, when all the circumstances were 
much more favourable to us than they could ever be again: 
But ‘ waiting until we ate ourselves attacked ’ means waiting 
until all our potential allies are eliminated and our strategic 
position rendered indefensible. Imagine a position in which 
Japan and Germany together have managed so to divide and 
organise China that the latter’s resources in material and men 
ate available for the Japanese domination of Asia (Germany, 
remember, has ‘ recognised’ the Japanese as ‘ Ayrian ’) ; 
that, following the technique now being pursued by Germany 
and Italy in Spain, a Fascist Government has been established 
in Russia and Russia made an ally of the Fascist combination. 
Germany is still without colonies (the absence of which she 
regards, it would seem, as a deadly insult) and Italy still has 
to face the fact that the Mediterranean is not ‘our sea.’ If 
at that moment the ‘ have-not’ States, Germany and Italy, 
make certain demands—Germany that all her colonies be 
returned, Italy that Britain evacuate Malta, Cyprus, Aden, 
Suez, the Soudan, and recognise an Italian protectorate in 
Egypt, Iran, and Palestine—if such demands were made in 
those circumstances, circumstances in which Germany 
dominated the whole continent without any sort of question, 
in which Gibraltar was neutralised by Italo-German bases in 
Morocco and the Balearics, the Mediterranean route further 
threatened by Italian bases in Abyssinia, and the Cape route 
menaced by Italo-German bases in the Canaries, what would 
be the hopes of effective defence ? 

The trouble with the Pacifist argument used by Im- 
perialists to justify retreat is that it is used by those who do 
not believe it, who are not prepared to carry the argument 
and the retreat far enough to be effective asa war-preventing 
policy. The fact of rearmament constitutes a reaffirmation of 
our determination to defend our Empire, of engaging in war 
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if that is the only alternative to surrender of interests vital 
to the Empire. It means that as a nation we do not subscribe 
to the Pacifist doctrine ; that, rightly or wrongly, we regard 
certain things like submission to foreign dictatorship as worse 
than war. 

When, therefore, we find eminent advocates of rearma- 
ment subscribing to the doctrine that ‘ it is absurd and con- 
tradictory to attempt to maintain peace by threatening to go 
to war,’ severely deprecating the threat of force where the 
maintenance of peace is involved, suggesting that ‘ coercion 
and the spirit of peace are incompatible,’ it is clear they have 
not faced the obvious fact that all armed defence is ‘an 
attempt to maintain peace by threatening to go to war.’ The 
very existence of our arms is a notification to foreigners : ‘ If 
you do certain things we shall go to war with you, “ coerce ” 
you to prevent you doing those particular things ’ (which, as 
all our history shows, include many things besides just 
invasion of our territory). 

If we desire to make our power a means of preventing 
war, instead of being merely part of the means by which we 
may win wars into which we ‘ stagger and blunder,’ we must 
make known beforehand the policy, the status, the conditions 
whose maintenance we regard as defence—for which we 
would fight. 


If we merely say to the ‘ have-not ’ States 
* We own a quarter of the world and propose to deny 
you any rights of any kind in that area,’ 
then we shall get war, for the ‘ have-not’ States will take 
immense tisks to alter those conditions. 


If we say: 

‘In the territory which is non-self-governing we will 
give you equal rights with ourselves; are prepared to have 
grievances investigated ; are ready to develop as much as 
possible the principle of umpire, third-party judgment, to 
enlarge the organs of peaceful change; are prepared, 
further, to offer you the same principles of defence we 
claim for ourselves. We shall fight if needs be, not to 
maintain an Empire closed against you, but to see that 
it is not conquered by you in order that you may close it 


against us; not for the status quo, but against change of 
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the status quo by your force, on your sole decision; we 
shall fight, not for the purpose of being judge in our own 
cause—for we offer third-party judgment—but to see that 
you as the other litigant do not become the judge. 

‘For the defence of these principles we ate ready to 
enter into alliance with all who stand by them, to form a 
defensive confederation based on the principle that an 
attack on one is an attack on all. It is open to you to join 
it when you are ready to abide by its conditions.’ 


If it becomes increasingly clear that our power is for the 
purpose of defending those conditions or principles, then it 
will make for peace. Otherwise, however great, it will not 
defend us and will not prevent war. 


NorMAN ANGELL. 
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TORYISM AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
By J. H. Braxster, M.C. 


THE test of political thought lies more in its practical applica- 
tion than in its theoretical soundness, and it is for Toryism, 
with its affinity to our aristocratic civilisation of the soil, to 
express itself in action in our industrial and democratic 
England of to-day. Environment is the chief factor in deter- 
mining the outlook of a nation; and under any system of 
government the mentality of a mechanical age is bound to be 
equalitarian. It is machinery, mass production, standatdisa- 
tion, the motor omnibus, the cinema and wireless, more than 
political theory, or even than State education and high direct 
taxation, which has established in our midst the democratic 
attitude of mind. 

The new conditions, with their new aspirations and 
ideals, have naturally affected the different circles of society 
in different ways. The upper class seems largely to have 
lost its sense of usefulness. Weakened proportionately more 
than any other by the slaughter of the war and the subsequent 
taxation of inherited property, it has become intermingled 
with plutocracy and has ceased to maintain its exclusive 
standards and ideals. The business world has begun to realise 
that the continuance of its economic grip upon the lives of 
the majority of the electorate will depend upon the fulfilment 
of its obligations to its employees and to the community ; 
and the men of education and of vision who are now happily 
supplanting the self-made business executives ate appre- 
ciating more and more the importance of human values in 
industry and of treating manual workers as fellow-indus- 
trialists rather than as ‘ hands.’ The énte//igentsia has profited 
by the break-away from the restraint of tradition to become 
more aggressive in its intellectual arrogance and to make 
freedom of thought an excuse for pitting shallow individual 
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judgment against long-tested experiences; but it is some 
compensation for our mistrust of ideas that we never pay 
much attention to people whose one claim to speak is the 
possession of half-educated brains. 

More interesting, and far more important, is the new 
mentality of the wage-earner. The thought of the country 
labourer tends inevitably to follow in the wake of the thought 
of the worker in the town; but, although he may think 
slowly, no one detects more readily the real from the sham in 
men and in things. It is, however, the worker in the factory 
who ultimately controls our future. His mind is of the town 
and of the group; his ideas are borrowed from the Press ; 
he works and finds his pleasures in a crowd ; he is unhappy, 
and almost frightened, if alone. Sad indeed seems the con- 
trast between him and the man of the land or of the sea! 
Yet beneath his shallow and unanchored mentality, with its 
indifference to religion and to standards and its dangerous 
lack of discipline, there lies a deep conception of justice and a 
level-headed common-sense. 

The wage-earner expects of society the three things 
which have been the driving force of the Labour movement 
for the last fifty years—security, opportunity, and justice. 
In spite of unemployment insurance, his first desire, especially 
if he is married, is to keep his job. He envies the security 
of his friend in the Civil Service or police force, and he is 
roused to fury at the thought of labour-saving devices or of 
the importation of workers from other areas. He may 
understand rather vaguely that the cheapening of production 
ultimately increases work by increasing demand, but what 
grips him is the fear of immediate dislocation, and he inclines 
to blame the social system if invention, fashion or the fluctua- 
tions of the export trade bring to his industry an instability 
unknown to his ancestors of the soil who were engaged in 
the production of primary commodities for local and stable 
markets. 

His desire for opportunity is often partly sub-conscious. 
It may take the form of silent resentment at the boredom of 
soul-destroying work or of an expressed desire to become an 
active labour leader. Provided that his wage meets his 
standard of living, his ambition to ‘tise’ in the world is 
diminishing with the lessening of the social and economic 
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distinction between clerical and manual workers; but 
normally his human desire to express himself and to make 
the most of his aptitude and skill is as strong as it is in the 
man of leisure who delights in shooting high pheasants. 

His conception of distributive justice is becoming more 
enlightened, After the war he was inclined to think ‘that 
the problem of poverty could be solved by dividing up 
outward symbols of riches, like diamonds and motor cars. 
But now he is coming to realise that such things count for 
little in the sum total of national wealth, and that wages, like 
profits, are derived from the process of continuous produc- 
tion. He realises, too, that the rise in wages and the extension 
of the social services have led to a great improvement in his 
standard of living, though largely on this account he often 
fails to understand that taxation is not borne only by the class 
on which it is imposed and that a part of all public expendi- 
ture is paid indirectly by himself. Certain other things 
puzzle him. He finds, for example, that his managing director, 
who may have been at school with his father, is worth eco- 
nomically perhaps fifty times more than himself, though 
politically he is his equal. What, he wonders, is the right 
assessment in the scale of social values of which he hears so 
much? And since he is told at every general election how 
singularly qualified he is to decide on such questions as 
collective security and the Constitution of India, he is apt to 
wonder why he has no say in the affairs of his own industry, 
of which he has first-hand knowledge and from which he 
derives his livelihood. He is therefore determined that his 
voting power shall be used to force a distribution of the good 
things of life, and to direct economic activity into paths which 
seem socially desirable. He feels much the same, when the 
issues are brought home to him, about those sections of the 
community which are depressed through no fault of their 
own. The determination of the country ‘ to see justice done’ 
to the ‘special areas” reveals a sentiment which has come 
to stay. 

To meet the new mentality Tories must know where 
they stand. It is unfortunate that the word ‘ Toryism’ has 
come to be used in two different senses. To many people 
it simply means extreme Conservatism, summed up in the 
alleged remark of the Duke of Cambridge: ‘ Any change at 
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any time for any purpose is highly to be deprecated.’ Used 
correctly, it means an attitude of mind based upon a philosophy 
which recognises the value of tradition but which is fully 
compatible with change. The philosophical basis of Toryism 
is a moral conception of authority. According to Christian 
ethics, every individual is intended to be an end in himself 
and not only a means to the end of others. The individual’s 
right to opportunity for self-realisation is therefore prior to 
all legal rights. But the nature of man is such that he must 
live in association with his fellows, and society organised 
politically is the State. It is therefore the function of the 
State to safeguard every citizen’s primary right to oppor- 
‘tunity against dangers from without and oppression from 
within, and this function gives it its authority: ‘The con- 
ception of the State as the authoritative guardian of rights is 
the foundation in thought of the’ Tory outlook on life, which 
in general has found practical expression in loyalty to God and 
the King, in patriotism (local, national and imperial), in respect 
for the inheritance of the past, in the sense of trusteeship in 
property, in love of personal liberty, in recognition of the 
dignity of work, and in appreciation of the value of character. 

‘ Toryism is a spirit, not a dogma. .. . It is more than 
a reasoned creed: it is and must’ be a way of life.’ The 
Tory spirit lies deep-rooted in our national tradition, though 
political adventurers and naturalised foreigners (sometimes 
of the Christian faith) have often exploited abuses in our 
midst to carry sectional or anti-national legislation neither 
comprehended nor demanded by the people. The. natural 
enemies of Toryism are plutocracy, shallow intellectualism, 
and the combination of narrowness ‘and self-righteousness 
which is known as ‘ the middle-class mind,’ though confined 
to no single’section of society. But Toryism, because it is 
national, has always found strength in the instincts of the 
people, and it has expressed the attitude of mind rightly 
associated with Englishmen throughout the world. It is 
both realistic and idealistic. It is not  unpractical, like 
Socialism, and it is not, like Victorian Conservatism, a mere 
cult of the status quo; and it can never die for lack of positive 
content, like organised political Liberalism, because its values 
in some form are eternal. 

1 National Revival (p. 78), written anonymously by the late Arthur Boutwood. 
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The false conception of Toryism dates from the after- 
math of the Napoleonic wars. At the end of the eighteenth 
century English Tories rallied behind the intellectual leader- 
ship of Burke and the political leadership of Pitt in protest 
against the hideous carnage which was masquerading under 
the banner of ‘ Liberté,’ ‘ Egalité,’ ‘ Fraternité ’ and to resist 
ideas which challenged the framework of society. They 
achieved their purpose, but, with the exception of Canning, 
the Tory leaders lost in their success the habit of constructive 
thought; and the domestic policy of nineteenth-century — 
Tories and Conservatives became for the most part a reluctant 
following in the wake of events. Peel, who accepted change 
as a fact, did not give his party a criterion or an inner prin- 
ciple of adjustment ; and when we come to Disraeli we find 
that neither in his brilliant challenge to the Whig interpreta- 
tion of history nor in his definitions of the objects of Toryism 
did he attempt to give his half-hearted followers the ascend- 
ancy in the world of ideas which Bentham, Mill, and Green 
gave to contemporary Liberalism. 

Since the first Reform Act the centre of political gravity 
has gradually passed from the country house to the office 
and from the office to the workshop. It now rests with the 
Labour movement which Cobdenism and static Conser- 
vatism forced out of the national tradition. Toryism must 
recognise this fact, ot sink to a state of impotence like that of 
the French zoblesse. We must realise, too, that the forces 
now working for change—in habits, customs, standards, 
sentiments and ideals—are deeper even than those which were 
let loose upon the world by the Industrial and the French 


Revolutions. To find any parallel, we must go back to the 
Renaissance—Reformation upheaval, with its sudden diffusion 
of knowledge and its enlarged conception of space, the break 
with traditional religion, the exaltation of the power of the 
State, and the inauguration of a new social order. We can 
best appreciate the changes of the last forty years if we take 
back our minds with a bound to the England of 1897, when 
the salutes of the Diamond Jubilee defied a jealous world in 
proclaiming the zenith of our Imperial splendour. The 
characteristic feature of that time was stability. Our Navy— 
as a matter beyond question—was the equal of those of any 


two other Powers plus 10 per cent.; our Empire, to be 
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extended even more by the victory of Omdurman in the 
following year, was the untold hope of the future and the 
testimony to the nations of our enterprise and of the governing 
capacity of our upper class; the House of Lords was at the 
height of its prestige through its popular rejection of Home 
Rule; and Lord Salisbury and Hatfield set the tone of our 
public life, just as our country houses, our regiments, our 
universities and our public schools set the tone of our Society. 
The ambition of the moneyed classes was to be absorbed, 
slowly and honourably, in the established order; and the 
Wwage-earners, as yet unconscious of their political power, had 
no expectations of sharing in the pleasure of their ‘ betters.’ 
With the horse the chief means of transport, distant travel 
was restricted to occasional holidays by train, and conse- 
quently social groups were localised and interests were 
centred largely on counties and on towns. In short, the pre- 
vailing psychology was that of the land and of Consols, with 
the virtues of a great tradition but without the imagination 
to visualise the call of the new age shortly coming to birth. 

It is startling to realise, in contrast, that we have passed 
through five first-class national crises, each of a different 
kind, in the last twenty-five years—the threatened civil war 
(1913-14), the Great War (1914-18), the General Strike 
(1926), the financial crisis (1931), and the Abdication (1936). 
These crises had their ethical and psychological, as well as 
their political and economic, backgrounds; and, coming in 
such rapid succession, they point forcefully to the change and 
unsettlement of the mind of the nation, and indeed of the 
world, If Boer victories were the first shock to our nine- 
teenth-century complacency, the General Election of 1906 
was the second. As Mr. Balfour said at the time, this event 
marked the end of an epoch: it revealed the attainment of 
political consciouness by a new mentality. The violence of 
the parliamentary conflict of the next eight years expressed 
the hostility of two ‘ culture types,’ and the Great War itself 
hastened rather than created the movement for change. 
After the peace, when home politics became almost wholly 
economic, the rivalry of capital and labour threatened revolu- 
tion in 1921 and 1926. But the bitterness seemed to exhaust 
itself with the General Strike and the financial crisis, and the 


General Election of 1931 saw the biggest seaction at the polls 
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since 1660. Since then the nation has been unusually united, 
though now industrial disputes are again’ clouding the 
horizon. 

What, then, should be the practical attitude of Toryism to 
present-day conditions ? Take first the questions of property 
and private enterprise, which are uppermost in the minds 
of the democracy. Historically the association of ‘Toryism 
with our land system has precluded it from accepting the idea 
that property has rights without responsibilities. 


The principle of the feudal system [said Disraeli] is that the 
tenure of all property shall be the performance of its duties, . . . 
You shall have that.estate, but you shall do something for it : you 
shall feed the poor; you shall endow the Church; you shall 
defend the land in case of war; and you shall execute justice and 
maintain truth to the poor for nothing. 


An aspect of the Civil War, which has been slurred over by 
Whig historians, was the determination of the King to 
maintain a strong central government against the claims of 
middlemen for liberty to oppress their subordinates. For 


most of the eighteenth century the Whigs were the party of 
the rich, and their successors at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth made fortunes from the servitude of white men while 
they prayed for the liberation of black men. The Tory also 
believes in private enterprise, but to him it is a means, and 
not an end. The end is the creation of manhood, not the 
accumulation of wealth. The Socialist says ‘ production for 
use, not for profit’; the Whig, ‘production for profit’ ; the 
Tory, ‘production for use through profit.’ Labour on the 
agpressive and capital on the defensive are equally anti-Tory, 
because they are equally anti-national. The State is the 
guardian of rights. 

We prefer State guidance to State control because work 
accomplished under the former is more efficient and has a 
better effect upon character. But the question of what 
‘should be done by individuals and what by public bodies 
must be decided by expediency in each particular case. It 
was folly, as Dean Inge has often said, for us to behave just 
after the war ‘as though we had come into an enormous 
fortune, when, in fact, we wete nearly bankrupt’; -and it 
may be argued that we should all have been better off now if 
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we had reverted to economic orthodoxy then—that a drastic 
fall in wages would have been followed quickly by a.drastic 
fall in prices, and that without the new social services more 
money than they dispense would have been available for 
individual workers to provide for their individual needs, and 
for firms to provide privately for the welfare of their em- 
ployees. But the democracy could not appreciate the dis- 
tinction between money wages and real. wages, and any 
proposal which temporarily threatened the standard of living 
attained on borrowed money was met by counter-threats of 
revolution. It would have been as impossible to impose a 
policy of retrenchment at that time as it has proved impossible 
to enforce the Treaty of Versailles. We are realising, too, 
that orthodox economics was one-sided in its emphasis on 
production, and that it underestimated the importance of 
purchasing power and of human values ; and individualists 
can gain reassurance from the fact that State action is becoming 
more efficient. The social services are well administered : 
the Marketing Boards, with all their weaknesses, have averted 
the complete collapse of our agriculture; and so far the 
imposition of tariffs, which to extreme_individualists, like 
Mr. Harold Cox, was a form of Socialism, has proved an 
outstanding success. The Tory attitude towards further State 
control will depend largely upon the efficiency of private 
enterprise. At present, for example, Toryism would be 
opposed to the nationalisation of the railways because they 
are well managed: its attitude towards the mines will be 
determined by the behaviour of the industry. Our belated 
rearmament programme raises problems reminiscent of wat- 
time contracts, with ‘indispensable’ trade unionists on 
strike and ‘ indispensable’ capitalists growing rich from the 
nation’s agony. Toryism will be at one with the democracy. 
in standing to the principle—though the application is 
necessarily difficult—that neither employer nor employee 
shall benefit abnormally asa result of the country’s need. 
With its emphasis on the value of human personality, 
Toryism must stand, in its industrial policy, for the com- 
bination of the psychological and the economic approach, 
and it must recognise that there is as wide a field for ‘ the 
impact of science upon society ’ 2 in the study of the human 
® See Sir Josiah Stamp’s address to the British Association, September 9, 1926. 
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problems of industry as there is in eugenics, diet, physical 
training, and preventive medicine. In his book The Trium- 
phant Machine (p. 132) Mr. R. M. Fox refers to ‘ the conflict 
between those who want to humanise industry and those who 
want to mechanise humanity.’ It should be the policy of 
Toryism to show how the happiness and well-being of 
labour can be combined with the economic prosperity of 
firms, and how the shortening of working hours through the 
extended use of machinery can gradually give the worker 
more opportunity for recovery from strain and for life outside 
his work worthy of English citizenship. 

We must now pass from the question of property and 
private enterprise to still wider issues. Our problem is to 
develop in a mechanical age an aristocratic civilisation of the 
land upon the basis of industrial democracy, and this would 
constitute an experiment hitherto unattempted in history. 
Success or failure will be determined by the extent to which 
we can build upon aristocracy of instinct and of character. 
Rousseau’s statement ‘ every idler is a thief’ should be com- 
pared with the late Lord Willoughby de Broke’s definition of 
an aristocrat : 


An aristocrat is not a man with a title and a black coat, though 
the possession of these appanages does not exclude. A real Tory 
aristocrat, be he prince or ploughman, is he who realises that the 
privileges of British citizenship are derived from the performance 
of duty, and who throws his whole capacity of hand, heart, muscle, 
brain, character and soul into his daily task.* 


Our task—and it is not a light one—is to strengthen this 
spirit throughout the country independently of status and of 
class, and thus to transmit to the new social order what was 
good in the tradition of the old. It must be done by education 
and by leadership. 

To many people education means only what is learnt at 
school, and some still regard this merely as a step to earning 
a living. A totally different conception is required. Educa- 
tion worthy of the name means the development of the whole 
petsonality—for work, for leisure, and for citizenship— 
through the balanced training of character, mind and body ; 
and the process, which begins in infancy, is life-long. The 


* Introduction to National Revival, 
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Hadow Report, it is true, formulates an acceptable ideal ; but 
the practical application still, unfortunately, leaves much to 
be desired. Take first the State education of the child. We 
hear much of the need for raising the school-leaving age, but 
too little of the need for adjusting the teaching to the varied 
capacities of the pupils and of improving the existing ten 
years of schooling. We are not yet free from the influence of 
nineteenth-century materialism which valued a smattering 
of knowledge more than a high ideal; and the apathetic 
atmosphere of the home, of which teachers often complain, 
is in itself a reflection on our methods of the past, since we are 
now in the third generation of so-called State-educated 
people. The crux of all true education is the personality of 
the teachers ; and no Tory can be satisfied with the results of 
the present method of their selection and training. With 
young children in particular it is more important to create 
the right atmosphere than to fill their minds with facts, and we 
want above all in our teachers people of balanced personality 
with a healthy and patriotic—though not Chauvinistic—out- 
look on life. In our secondary and higher education we need 
a truer criterion of merit than capacity to pass examinations. 
The lowest mental faculty is memory; but in few examina- 
tions can natural intelligence and ability, as distinct from 
acquired knowledge, be assessed by the result, and quite 
different tests are requited to assess the vital qualities of 
character and of temperament. Under our aristocratic régime 
fitness for different kinds of work was determined largely by 
family tradition, and the result, on the whole, was good. 
The criterion of competitive examination is a relic of middle- 
class Liberalism, and the injustice to our Eastern subjects of 
allowing unsuitable Englishmen to govern them because they 
had been successfully crammed was the beginning of the 
decline of the prestige of our rule in India. There is nothing 
democratic in creating an oligarchy of memory, and Tories 
can invite the wage-earners with confidence to accept the prin- 
ciple, in the interests of the community and of themselves, 
that fitness for responsibility must depend upon all-round 
merit. 

Our adult education is backward. Goethe’s sentence 
‘democracy is ignorance with spurs on’ leaps to our minds 
when we realise that the number of students of the Workers’ 
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Educational Association throughout the country is. but half 
the attendance at a Cup Tie. Many men; however, who fight 
shy (sometimes with good reason) of academic courses will 
attend classes and discussion groups which begin with the 
problems of daily life and work outwards to abstract ques- 
tions ; and in education of this kind there is compensation 
for the academic loss in the closer relationship to personal 
experience and the consequent gain in reality. Through 
many organisations and societies there is scope for men and 
women of education, who can speak in simple language and 
understand the worker’s point of view, to do valuable national 
work, 

Toryism,. not as a political creed but as an attitude of 
mind, should play a far larger part than it does in the adult 
education of the country. It was through keenness and hard 
work that the Left Wing intelligentsia won its place in the 
Workers’ Educational Association and in the Co-operative 
movement. But in these and in other movements Toryism 
again has its chance, with the weakening of party ties and of 
the artificial bad feelings they engender. We must remember 
that, as the first Lord Halsbury said, ‘the object of a true 
statesman should be to bring not only great happiness to the 
people, but great thoughts and desires intu their minds.’ 

Leadership is the complement of education; and it is 
as short-sighted to confuse the leadership of a nation with 
the leadership of the political platform as it is to confuse 
education with schooling. It is common knowledge that we 
want more first-class men, irrespective of their wealth, to be 
actively engaged in politics and in local government; and 
no work is of greater national importance. But here we are 
primarily concerned with those aspects of national leadership 
which bear most directly upon the lives of the industrial 
workers. 

Returning then to industry, we may ask why it is that in 
some firms labour troubles are frequent while in others, with 
the same economic conditions, they are unknown. The 
answer lies in leadership. Except on questions of hours and 
wages, where it is supposed (often erroneously) that there 
is a conflict of interests, most employees look to their 
employers for leadership—until they are disappointed. But 
if once they feel themselves let down they will be suspicious 
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and mistrustful for years. They size up their own and their 
neighbours’ employers extraordinarily well. They expect 
them to be men of their word, men who know their job and 
do it, and men who know how to behave. They respect the 
disciplinarian as much as they despise the bully. Above all, 
they look for justice in the letter and the spirit. They want, 
for example, to be certain that, if they exercise their right of 
appeal to a director against the decision of a minor authority, 
they will not be victimised subsequently in wages or promo- 
tion, or ‘ get the sack’ on a trumped-up excuse the following 
week. Employers on their side differ so much, apart from the 
extent of their wealth, that it is misleading to speak of an 
‘employer class.’ They vary from men of enlightenment and 
elasticity of mind, with a sense of responsibility like that of 
the best of our old landed class, to men who seem incapable 
of the mental effort required to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions and who are only deterred by fear of trade unions 
from worming themselves out of every obligation entered 
into with their employees. Tories must realise that there is 
compensation for the destructive taxation of the leisured 
class in the forcing of men into industry who would other- 
wise sink into idleness. Let young men of tradition take 
their needed places as the leaders of industry and bring to it 
the spirit of their background, and let them save with their 
well-earned salaries what they can of their country homes, 
and they and the nation will gain. Trade, like politics, is 
dirty only when the wrong men are in control. 

Another wide field for leadership is to be found in the 
non-political organisations which exist. throughout the 
country for meeting the various needs of our new industrial 
civilisation. Among the better known are the National 
Council of Social Service, the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation, the National Playing Fields Association, the 
Safety First Association, the Industrial Welfare Society, and 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology; but alto- 
gether they are so numerous that, in addition to their volun- 
taty workers, they employ in the aggregate more people 
professionally than some recognised professions like the 
diplomatic and the consular services. Their work extends 
on the basis of private enterprise the operations of the 
Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry 
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of Education, and its combination of voluntary endeavour 
with corporate responsibility should appeal to the Tory 
mind. But the value of all these organisations depends ulti- 
mately on the personalities, not only of the executive officers, 
but of the people who do the spade work. Here direct 
contact with the democracy is obtained, and for this reason 
the work, like local government, makes a call, above the 
interests of party politics, for the services of the best men 
and women in the country. No effort should be spared to 
attract to these organisations the most qualified voluntary 
and professional workers and to increase their effectiveness in 
evety way. The need of the moment is to co-ordinate their 
activities without impairing their individual identities, or 
weakening their esprit de corps ; and this in itself can only be 
done by wise leadership. But if the waste of overlapping 
were avoided and unnecessary overheads reduced, the 
prestige of these bodies would rise and more financial support 
could be expected ; and—what is still more important—if a 
system were established to facilitate the transfer of staff from 
one society to another as openings for promotion occurred, 
the organisations could offer the stability and scope, which 
are needed, more than high salaries, to attract the sight type 
of persons to this important, though unrecognised, pro- 
fession. 

In all leadership, whether it be in public affairs, in industry, 
in education, in social organisations or in matters of everyday 
life, Tories must go forward with courage. The Englishman 
is not by nature difficult to guide: win his confidence in 
day-to-day affairs, and he will welcome a lead in wider 
questions. It is industrial abuse which is the parent of social 
unrest, and bad leadership which is the source of the paid 
agitator’s degraded means of livelihood. The task of 
Toryism is to point the better way. We must appeal to the 
good elements in the country and to the justice and common- 
sense of our fellow-countrymen, trust them and give them our 
confidence and invite their trust in return, show them we 
have no use for the ‘ rotter ’ whatever his station in life, and 
offer them the responsibility of duties in sharing with us the 
task of promoting the national well-being. We must approach 
the nation as a whole and not as a collection of classes, teach 
the people of England that the interests which divide them are 
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few compared with those which unite them, persuade them 
that the sentimentalist, the alien and the agitator are their 
enemies and that their natural leaders are their friends, offer 
them, not tactics nor bribes, but the truths of national policy, 
and convince them that the one aim of our endeavour is the 
welfare of all subjects of the Crown. That ‘ the Tory Party, 
unless it is a national party, is nothing,’ is as true to-day 
as it was when Disraeli said it. But Toryism as a way of life 
is something deeper than any party. It is not only a political 
attitude of mind ; it is.a regenerative social and moral force 
which should be felt in all spheres of national life. We want 
our new Britain to be our old Britain on a new and still 
better alignment; we want strong armaments because in 
the present state of the world they alone can give strength 
to our diplomacy ; and we want a united country where the 
duties and privileges of citizenship are a reality to all our 
citizens and where our manhood has opportunity for the 
development of its highest powers, An age of transition like 
the present must be an age of difficulties. Once again, we 
have ‘nothing to trust to but our own energies and the 
sublime instinct of an ancient people ’ * ; and we must prepare 


for the ygats which are before us. But the task is worthy of 
an effort : leadership is a continuous opportunity and politics 
an ‘ Endless Adventure.’ 


J. H. Buaxstey. 


4 Disraeli: speech at the Crystal Palace, June 1872. 
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THIS FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
THE Great ILLUSION 
By Captain M. D. KENNEDY 


STRONGLY denouncing the methods employed by a section of 
the Press to increase its circulation, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, in 
a recent issue of the Fortnightly, referred to the practice of 
‘faking and’ wangling and twisting news to suit the con- 
troller.” Mr. Fyfe’s attack was directed primarily against the 
gtowing scandal of Press intrusion into private grief, and was 
concerned mainly with the exploitation of items of domestic 
news. This, however, is but one aspect of the evils that have 
developed in recent years from the degradation of so many 
papers into mete organs of profit. In the pages that follow 
it is proposed to deal with the craze for sensationalism in 
reporting foreign news and the way it affects the foreign 
news correspondent. 

By the uninitiated it might be imagined that the corre- 
spondent stationed in a foreign country is given a more or 
less free hand to telegraph such news as he considers to be of 
sufficient importance or interest to merit publication. This, 
however, only holds good up to a limited extent. What 
may seem important or of special interest to himself is not 
necessarily regarded in the same light by the organisation 
employing him. If this organisation happens to be a news 
agency, which has to consider the requirements of its prin- 
cipal customers—the papers with the largest circulations— 
the correspondent finds himself being constantly instructed 
by letter or cable to curtail this news or to play up that, and 
being importuned to send ‘ news which will get good head- 
lines’ and ‘human interest stories.’ In addition, he is 
subjected to frequent admonitions concerning the necessity 
of beating all rivals in the matter of speed. 

That any correspondent worthy of his salt should strive 
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his utmost to be ahead of all competitors with news of 
importance is natural enough, but these constant demands 
for speed, speed, and mote speed are apt to have an unsteady- 
ing effect. They lead all too many correspondents to cable 
news of sensational happenings without waiting to confirm 
the full truth of the reports on which their messages are based. 
Even if they take the precaution to qualify their cabled 
despatches with some such phrase as ‘it is:reported .'. . ,’ 
or ‘it is understood that . . . ,’ these messages are likely to 
be published with glaring and grossly distorted headlines in 
the more sensational sections of the Press, although a ‘ follow- 
up’ may come later intimating that the initial report had 
proved exaggerated or even baseless. In nine cases out of 
ten the papers which thrive on sensation either leave the 
démenti unpublished or else place it in an inconspicuous corner, 
where the bulk of their readers, who take their news of 
foreign affairs from misleading headlines, can be counted 
upon to overlook it. The result is obvious. The million 
readers of the Daily Scream, and all those other millions who 
patronise news organs of similar calibre, are left convinced 
that the Kingdom of Ruritania has been swept out of existence 
by some terrible seismic disaster or that the Emperor of 
Utopia has ordered the execution of his whole Cabinet. 

In saying this, I am not writing purely figuratively ; for, 
while serving as a correspondent in Japan, I frequently had 
instances of this kind brought to my attention. In the spring 
of 1925, for example, I received a telegram from my principals 
in London reading : ‘ Opposition reports two cities outwiped 
thousands dead why have you sent nothing.’ The truth 
behind this curious report was as follows: A rival corre- 
spondent had received a garbled telephone message telling of 
an earthquake shock in the Osaka district, expressing fear 
that serious damage had been suffered in some neighbouring 
locality. Knowing that considerable damage had been done 
by an earthquake in south-western Japan a few weeks pre- 
viously, and bearing in mind the terrible havoc wrought in 
Tokyo and Yokohama two years earlier, this correspondent— 
doubtless spurred on by fear of rebuke from his head. office 
if he allowed some rival to beat him with the news—decided 
to take a chance and make a good story of it while he was 
about it. With 2 few embroideries of his own to make sure 
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of good headlines, he ‘ flashed’ a brief message accordingly 
and gave his agency a wonderful ‘scoop.’ But the sober 
truth was that the earthquake in question was of very limited 
dimensions, the kind of shock that is of frequent occurrence 
in Japan. A few tiles had been dislodged from roof-tops ; 
but no buildings had suffered any serious damage, and there 
was not a single casualty. 

Many similar instances of grossly exaggerated reports 
could be quoted. It will suffice to mention but one more. 
In the summer of 1933, while spending a week-end up in the 
Nikko hills, a member of our Embassy told me laughingly 
that, while taking part in a race on Lake Chusenji a few days 
previously, his yacht had capsized and he and his wife had 
been thrown into the water. In view of the sudden squalls 
that are apt to arise on this lake, such incidents are not 
infrequent. No one treats them very seriously. I thought 
no more about it, therefore, until some days later, when I 
received a cabled rebuke from London for having failed to 
send them anything about the ‘ narrow escape of the British 
counsellor and his wife from drowning.’ Knowing the facts 
of the case, I cabled back saying that the report, which I 
found had been despatched by another correspondent with 
most graphic and entirely unfounded embellishments, was 
greatly exaggerated. But not one of the papers that had 
published this highly sensationalised report to the accom- 
paniment of glaring headlines troubled to publish my denial 
and, as a result, considerable anxiety was caused to friends 
and relatives, who telegraphed anxious inquiries to the 
‘ victims of the disaster.’ These two instances are typical of 
the kind of irresponsible reports that are cabled home by 
Press correspondents under the two-fold spur of demands for 
“news which will get headlines ’ and for ‘ beating all rivals.’ 
The fact that news of this kind is bound to cause distress and 
anxiety to friends and relations in England appears to count 
for nothing in the eyes of those who think only in terms of 
“mews value’ for increasing circulation. 

It is hardly too much to say that this constant harping on 
the need for ‘ human interest stories,’ items which will ensure 
good headlines, and speed in despatch are responsible for the 
bulk of the distorted and misleading news of foreign countries 
and their affairs which find their way into the columns of the 
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Press. In so far as ‘speed’ is concerned, it is probably true 
that most editors are careful to tell their correspondents that 
“accuracy must never be sacrificed to mere speed’; but the 
effect of this healthy admonition is largely nullified by the 
qualifying words—‘ but speed is essential.’ If my own 
personal experience is anything to go by, it is generally 
regarded as a far more heinous offence for a correspondent to 
be beaten by a competitor than that he should be guilty of 
giving rein to his imagination in his zeal to ensure good 
headlines. Provided the news he sends is sufficiently sensa- 
tional and ‘snappy’ and has at least a basis of truth, a 
correspondent need seldom fear serious rebuke for letting 
his imagination come into play, But let him be beaten by 
even the narrowest margin on news calculated to appeal to 
the public’s love of sensation, and he will call forth the 
strongest condemnation. 

In this demand for being ‘ first with the news’ editors 
frequently appear to lose all sense of proportion. I myself 
was severely reprimanded on one occasion for being eight 
minutes behind a competitor in getting through a piece of 
news from Tokyo to London, and I know of instances in 
which correspondents in America have been severely censured 
for being beaten by the narrow margin of a minut or two on 
the news of a ‘movie’ stat’s death or the death of some 
well-known pugilist. On the other hand, the most hearty 
congratulations will be cabled to the correspondent who, by 
a combination of luck and good management, contrives to 
beat all others by a similar margin. When, for example 
negotiations were in progress for the release of Mrs. Pawiley 
after her capture by bandits in Manchuria in the autumn of 
1932, I received telegraphic instructions : ‘ Essential unbeaten 
Pawley release’; and when subsequently I had the good 
fortune to get the news of her release through to England 
ahead of all others, I became the recipient of a most compli- 
mentary telegram of thanks from my principals in London, 
Similarly, on the eve of the Jehol operations in February 
1933 the instructions cabled to me were: ‘ Imperative you 
ahead all spot news if when big story breaks.’ In this case, 
too, fortune, combined with loyal co-operation from my 
Japanese colleagues, enabled me to carry out these instructions 
to the almost entire satisfaction of the news organisation for 
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which I was working. I say ‘ almost ’ advisedly, as there was 
one item of ‘spot news’ in regard to which I apparently 
failed to be ‘ first with the news,’ This concerned the capture 
of Jehol city itself. On the day that the capital city of Jehol 
province fell, I received no less than three telegrams from 
London querying reports from other correspondents alleging 
its capture; but to this day I know not whether they or I 
were first with the actual news of its submission. All that 
can be said for certain is, that the majority of correspondents 
were so fearful of being beaten by someone else with this 
particular bit of news that a goodly number took chances 
and, resorting to intelligent anticipation, reported the fall of 
the city as soon as it became clear that it was only a matter 
of hours before the Japanese entered the Jehol capital. 

For the twin evils of desire for being first with the news 
and of seemingly callous delight in making newspaper 
capital out of private and national grief, the cabled instruc- 
tions sent to correspondents in Tokyo in May 1934 when 
poor Togo, the ‘Nelson of Japan,’ lay dying provide a 
striking commentary. I myself, after reporting his serious 
condition, received a telegram reading: ‘Thanks Togo 
Presume you set deathwatch Want firstclass coverage when 
outpasses.’ This was followed soon after by another: 

. . . has Togo died Flash present position immediately.’ 
Although I was able to reply that the report was premature, 
I had to “ flash ’ the sad news of his death early the following 
morning. In due course came the cryptic tribute: ‘ Thanks 
Togo beat.’ This, it should perhaps be explained, was meant 
to convey the thanks of my London principals for my having 
beaten all competitors with the news of poor Togo’s death. 
Doubtless I should have felt complimented and elated, but 
my feelings were more correctly reflected in the entry that I 
made in my diary at the time: ‘ Glad to hear we were first 
with the news, but competition of this kind smacks un- 
pleasantly of indecency, callousness and—almost ghoulish- 
ness,’ 

As an ironic commentary on the rapidity with which the 
interest of the sensation-loving public is switched from one 
news topic to another it may be added that, in spite of cabled 
instructions to report fully on Togo’s funeral, these orders 
were cancelled on the very morning of the funeral by a 
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telegram reading: ‘Evenings monopolised Sweep Derby.’ 
In plain English this meant that, as the evening papers were, 
for the moment, pre-occupied with the Irish Sweepstake and 
the Derby to the exclusion of all else, descriptions of the 
scenes witnessed at the funeral of the ‘ great little Japanese 
Admiral’ would be of insufficient ‘ news value’ to warrant 
cabling to England. It called to mind the telegraphic instruc- 
tions received a year or so earlier at the height of the 
Manchurian crisis. At that time the whole world appeated 
to be absorbed in the drama of Japan flouting the Western 
Powers. Correspondents ‘in the Far East were being con- 
stantly pressed for news and more news. The absorption, 
however, was seemingly mote apparent than real, for suddenly 
came a telegram reading: ‘Curtail drastically Interest 
absorbed Test Match’! Enough, however, has been said to 
indicate the part played by the constant urge to be first with 
the news. Something more must be added concerning the 
twin demands for ‘ human interest ’ and headlines. 

Personal experience goes to show that a correspondent is 
far more likely to receive thanks and eulogies for news of a 
sensational or ‘ human interest ? character than for items of a 
more serious nature. Serious matter, unless with a sensational 
angle, appears generally to be at a discount—a fact that may 
possibly account for the lamentable ignorance of the general 
public concerning the background of international affairs on 
which they presume to pass judgment. Considering that the 
type and quality of news sent from abroad depend not so 
much on what there is to send as on what is ordered to be 
sent, this ignorance is perhaps but natural, for in many 
instances these otders are calculated to give a totally false 
impression of the actual facts. This is well illustrated by the 
case of an American correspondent in Tokyo who was 
instructed by his paper to ‘ play up Jap Soviet tension.’ On 
his replying that reports of tension were greatly exaggerated, 
it was clearly intimated to him that, unless he did as he was 
told, someone more willing than he to comply with the 
journal’s requirements would be sent to replace him. 

All too many correspondents have pressure of one kind 
or another brought to bear on them in this. way and, rather 
than lose their jobs, they acquiesce. Hence it comes about 


that the reading public is presented with a sadly distorted 
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pictute of the situation, the distortion being increased not 
infrequently by the ‘ editing ’ of the news by the paper that 
publishes it. The harm done to international relations by 
such mischievous practices is incalculable, as national senti- 
ment is aroused and mutual misunderstanding developed to a 
dangerous degree. The pity is that no law of libel and 
slander exists to protect nations from malicious and men- 
dacious Press reports such as exists for the protection of the 
individual. Yet slanderous Press attacks on or by other 
countries are a far greater menace to world peace than are 
slanders and libels directed against private individuals. If 
non-aggression pacts were made to apply to Press attacks and 
Press misrepresentations as well as to armed attacks, the 
prospects of world peace might be improved very con- 
siderably. 

While possibly more innocuous in its results than the 
demands for headlines and speed, the craving for ‘ human 
interest ’ stories likewise has harmful effects, for it sets up a 
false standard of values and establishes a faulty sense of 
proportion. Details of a sensational suicide or an unsavoury 
scandal are given pride of place in the day’s news, while 
matters of real importance are relegated to the background 
or even left unpublished. The story of General Nagaoka’s 
whiskers provides a good example of distorted sense of 
proportion. It concerns an incident that occurred during 
the visit of Amy Johnson to Japan in the summer of 1931. 
For some time past I had been receiving requests for ‘ human 
interest stories.’ Amy Johnson’s arrival provided me with 
an excellent opportunity to send one. As she was landing 
at the aerodrome an old gentleman in frock-coat and top-hat 
ran forward to meet her. It was General Nagaoka, at that 
time President of the Imperial Aviation Society and famous 
for the wide span of his flowing white moustache. To every- 
one’s amusement and surprise, he gallantly embraced her, a 
form of greeting quite contrary to Japanese ideas of decorum. 
Here, I felt, was a piece of that ‘ human interest’ for which 
the British public so craved. Accordingly I mentioned the 
incident in my message telling of Amy’s safe arrival. Had I 
performed a highly meritorious act, I could hardly have been 
complimented more warmly. On the following day came a 
telegram from my superiors in London: ‘ Whisker story 
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excellent press. Heartiest congratulations’! It is always 
pleasant to have one’s work appreciated, but it surely betokens 
a curiously distorted sense of proportion when such words 
of praise can be telegraphed to a correspondent for cabling 
an item of news of this kind—a kind that might be composed 
by the veriest office boy without much difficulty—whereas 
seldom a word of thanks or appreciation is sent to him for 
real hard work requiring a modicum of intellect, such as is 
performed by him, month after month and year after year, 
in dealing with news of a more serious nature, 

While on the subject of sense of proportion, an example 
of a rather different nature may be quoted...On March 3, 
1933, an earthquake, followed by a tidal wave, caused wide- 
spread death and disaster along the north-east coast districts 
of Japan. All day long, messages came pouring in from the 
afflicted area, bringing fresh details of villages destroyed and 
of other damage and casualties suffered. Foreign corre- 
spondents in Tokyo spent a busy day collecting and de- 
spatching these reports to their respective news organs in 
other lands. Now it so happened that Mr. Bernard Shaw was 
visiting Japan at the time, and Mr. Shaw, it seems, is always 
good ‘ news.’ Some enterprising journalist therefore decided 
that G.B.S. must be linked up somehow or other with the 
disaster. Good headlines would then be assured. Quite 
truthfully, though sadly misleading, he cabled accordingly 
that, despite the catastrophic nature of the disaster, Mr. Shaw 
himself had ‘ escaped injury.’ The effect on my head office 
in London was immediate. Along came a telegram at 
urgent rates asking me peremptorily why I had not reported 
this outstanding feature of the whole sad story. The explana- 
tion was simple enough. Mr. Shaw was, as I knew, in south- 
western Japan, fully 600 miles from the scene of the disaster. 
Had a serious calamity occurred at John o’Groats, one would 
hardly have been expected to cable across the world that 
the King had ‘ escaped injury’ if His Majesty was known 
to be at Land’s End at the time. But apparently this, or 
something very like it, is required in the case of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Despite my explanation, the correspondent who sent 
this deliberately misleading telegram was held up to me as 
an example to be followed, while I myself was taken to task 
for failing to show a similar degree of enterprise. As 
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indicating the requirements of the ‘ popular Press,’ a better 
example would be difficult to find. 

Lest my remarks be considered to reflect on the particular 
news organisation for which I was working at the time, I 
should perhaps emphasise that my strictures are not directed 
against any individual concern, but against the existing 
system as a whole. I have merely quoted my own experience 
by way of illustration; but a good indication that this 
experience was similar to that of others is well shown by what 
Mr. Myles Vaughn, who was for some years a fellow- 
correspondent of mine in Tokyo, says in his recently pub- 
lished book of reminiscences, Covering the Far East. ‘The 
famous American humorist, the late Will Rogers, he tells us 
in this volume, expressed great surprise to him at the way in 
which correspondents appeared to content themselves with 
simply cabling ‘ spot news ’ without attempting to explain its 
significance. ‘ You got brains,’ he quotes Rogers as saying. 
‘ Tell ’°em what you think about it. After all, you’re here on 
the ground and you got a chance to see what’s what.’ Vaughn 
clearly agreed with Rogers’s suggestion in principle, for he 
remarks ruefully that he tried ‘ interpreting the situation,’ but 
had to give it up, as no one was interested, and his despatches 
merely found their way into the editorial waste-paper basket, 
or, if published, brought him letters of abuse accusing him 
of being in Japanese pay. It was with great interest that I 
read these remarks of his, for my own experience in this 
respect was identical. I was constantly being told that there 
was * no interest in political screeds,’ and on several occasions 
when, from first-hand knowledge and study of the facts, I 
attempted to explain events and situations which were being 
grossly distorted and misinterpreted in the British Press and 
elsewhere, I was accused by Chinese and others of being in 
the pay of the Japanese General Staff. 

There are, of course, honourable exceptions, news organs 
which welcome ‘ interpretative news’ and which pride them- 
selves on a decent standard of ethics and sober presentation 
of facts. But against these must be set papers which have, in 
recent years, built up and maintained inflated circulations by 
exploiting the public’s craving for sensation. News agencies, 
often against their will, are compelled to provide these papers 
with the particular brand of ‘headline stuff’ demanded. 
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Failure to do so, or relative slowness in delivery, is met by 
threats of cancelling subscriptions. This is sufficient to bring 
the unfortunate delinquent to heel, as no agency can afford 
to lose its best customers. 

While, however, one may criticise the methods adopted 
by the more sensational section of the Press, the general 
public must be held in part responsible. It is only a relatively 
small proportion of the population that is satisfied with what 
is sometimes slightingly described as ‘ Times suet.’ The 
overwhelming majority demands lighter and more highly 
spiced fare. One may deplore such taste, but it is difficult to 
see where the remedy lies. It is, in fact, part of the price to 
be paid for ‘the blessings of Democracy,’ under which the 
masses have been given an education sufficient to give them 
an appetite for sensational news and easily digested headlines, 
but insufficient to whet it for more solid reading matter. 
Those journals which place profit-making before principle 
cater for these masses accordingly, and appear to see no harm 
in coining money by debauching their readers in this way. 

The newspaper controllers and editors responsible for this 
would probably have hard things to say of the man who, for 
his own financial gain, deliberately encouraged a craving for 
drugs and then proceeded to exploit the consequent demand 
for narcotics ; yet this is, in effect, what they themselves are 
doing. They deliberately stimulate and exploit a demand 
for glaring headlines and sensational details, which are, in 
many respects, just as insidious and deleterious in their effects 
as ‘doping.’ And so it comes about that the news corre- 
spondent in a foreign capital is constantly being asked for 
‘ headline stuff ’ and ‘ human interest ’ stories, or being queried 
about entirely fictitious reports appearing in some paper or 
other. ‘ Japan turning out secret mass production of sub- 
marines,’ ‘ Attempt on Emperors life,’ ‘Thousands killed 
severest typhoon on record,’ ‘ Japan declared war. Russia,’ 
‘ Thousands Japanese swarming into Abyssinia Dangerous 
threat British interests,’ ‘ Japan decided abolish Manchoukuo 
annex it.’ These ate but a few of many actual reports com- 
pletely devoid of foundation, referred to me telegraphically 
for comment. Similar queries are doubtless common to 
foreign correspondents in all countries. 

It sometimes happens, of course, that, without any 
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deliberate intention to mislead, news reports are distorted in 
the course of editing, as even the most reputable papers are 
often compelled to cut down or rehash reports in order to 
economise in space. News despatched by correspondents is 
sometimes, in fact, so cut about and compressed in the process 
of editing that the whole sense becomes altered and a false 
impression conveyed in consequence to the readers. Par- 
ticularly is this true if, as not infrequently happens, the message 
has been twisted in such a way as to fit in with the pre- 
conceived ideas or prejudiced views of the editor. It is, in 
fact, a form of that ‘ faking and wangling and twisting news 
to suit the controller’ to which Mr. Hamilton Fyfe referred 
in the article to which allusion was made at the outset. 

Bearing in mind what has been said above, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, under cover of our much-vaunted 
‘freedom of the Press,’ there is a great deal of high-handed 
action on the part of editors and managers which is the 
reverse of true freedom. Here in England we are wont to 
criticise the strict control exercised over the Press in less 
democratic countties ; but are we ourselves entitled to boast 
of our ‘ freedom of the Press ’—in the literal sense of the term 
—when news organs have their policy, their conduct, and 
even their code of ethics, dictated by anonymous financial 
gtoups in the background, groups whose primary object is 
to make money by pandering to the public’s love of sensation, 
and who seek to compel editors and correspondents to play 
up one side or another on questions of vital importance to 
international understanding and world peace? Seeing that 
public opinion on foreign affairs is formed and swayed to a 
large extent by Press reports and editorial comments in the 
papers, the evil influence and dangerous potentialities of such 
practices require no stressing. 

In his presidential address to the National Union of 
Journalists’ conference at Torquay on March 25 this year, Mr. 
H. C. Humphrey appears to have had this in mind when, in 
referring to the present troubled state of Europe, he 
emphasised the serious responsibility resting on the Press of 
evety country. That responsibility, he remarked, was ‘to 
ensure that the enormous influence wielded by the Press was 
used for good, not ill ; ‘for peace, not war; and that efforts 
wete directed towards promoting international under- 
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standing, not misunderstanding, as could so easily be achieved 
by mischievous comment or provocative and meddlesome 
articles on foreign affairs.’ It would be a sorry day indeed, 
he added, ‘if the virus of ultra-sensationalism which was 
infecting one or two of our journals to-day were to spread 
from the confines of home to foreign affairs,’ and he made it 
clear that he deplored the growing tendency to depart from 
what he called ‘ The Times tradition—accurate, informative, 
and sober.’ While it is to be feared that ‘ the virus of ultra- 
sensationalism ’ has already spread to foreign affairs in certain 
sections of the Press, is it too much to hope that the disease 


— checked and finally eradicated before it is too 
te 


Although I have confined myself in this article to examples 
drawn from my own experience while serving as ‘a corre- 
spondent in Japan, one has only to glance at the news posters 
and placards displayed daily all over London to appreciate 
that what has been recorded specifically of Japanese news 
holds equally good in respect to news in general. Having 
insufficient inside knowledge of the sensational happenings 
reported from Spain and elsewhere, I do not presume to pass 
judgment on the highly contradictory reports published con- 
cerning them. But the experience gained during a number of 
years spent ‘behind the news’ in Tokyo has made me 
extremely sceptical of all ‘headline news,’ and has brought 
home to me, in no uncertain manner, a realisation of the 
immense harm done to international relations by the way in 
which national animosities are fanned by irresponsible Press 
campaigns based on misleading reports and headlines. Will 
Rogers probably got nearer the truth than he realised when, 
in his inimitable way, he remarked to a group of foreign 
correspondents in Japan: ‘ Trouble with you boys is that 
you all want to write headlines instead of news !’ 

Referring to the harm done by exaggerating facts and by 
making ‘ comments and criticisms that cannot but be regarded 
by some foreign countries as deliberately offensive,’ Lord 
Hardinge, in his letter to The Times of May 24, made an 
eloquent appeal for more restraint and moderation. It is to 
be hoped that his plea will receive the attention it deserves, 
for, as he emphasised in the same letter, ‘ the British public, 
in demanding a wider control than heretofore over foreign 
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affairs, must realise that such control entails responsibilities 
commensurate with the power they wish to exercise.’ 

It is the old, old story of freedom in relation to respon- 
sibility. Freedom is rightly prized, whether it be of the Press, 
of speech, or of religion ; and few Englishmen will be found 
to cavil with Lord Hardinge in his refusal to advocate any 
curtailment of established liberties. But freedom divorced 
from responsibility quickly degenerates into licence, which is 
the reverse of true freedom. It is well, therefore, that those 
who are most jealous of the freedom of the Press should 
recognise this and do all in their power to curb those who, 
by their irresponsible actions, give rise to demands that legis- 
lation be passed for curtailing existing liberties in order that 
abuses which have developed so greatly of late may be 
remedied. 

What has been said of the handling and mishandling of 
foreign news applies with equal force to domestic news, and 
it is only necessary to recall the question asked in the House 
of Commons on May 28 by the member for Hitchin to realise 
how, despite the pious hopes expressed and the resolutions 
passed, the exploitation of private grief by a section of the 
Press continues unabated. Well may it be asked, as it was 
asked by Sir Percy Hurd in his letter to The Times of May 12: 


Is the profession of journalism, comprising proprietors, editors, and 
the whole rank and file of the profession, able and willing unitedly to 
devise means to put and keep their house in order as do other professions ? 


M. D. KENNEDY. 





‘OUR FATHERS THAT BEGAT US’ 


By Sir Jonn Marriorr 


To praise famous men and our fathers that begat us is at 
once a pious duty and a wholesome exercise. It is, then, 
fitting that in this its ‘ Diamond Jubilee’ year the Nineteenth 
Century and After should recall the memory of its founder and 
first editor, and of the well-beloved son-in-law who succeeded 
to the chair vacated by Knowles’s death. 

James Knowles was one of the outstanding figures in the 
literary history of the last decades of the Victorian Era. 
Not that he was himself a great craftsman in letters. As far 
as I know, or can ascertain, he never wrote anything that 
deserves to be recalled. But he was keenly interested in 
literature, in philosophy, in politics and in art—in all things, 
indeed, that to intellectuals are lovely and of good report. 
Moteover, he was a born entrepreneur—pethaps the greatest 


literary entrepreneur that this country has produced. With an 
instinct amounting to genius he perceived exactly what the 
reflective public wanted, or rather what they would want in 
the months immediately ahead. And he allowed no obstacle 
to stand in the way of his getting the most competent, and 
the most prominent, persons to write on the several subjects 
he had decided to deal with. But more than that. He not 
only ‘ presented ’ (to use a current vulgarism which he would 
most properly have deleted from any article I wrote for him) 
to a large public the most wonderful body of artists ever 
assembled on a single stage, but he had the magnetic quality 
with which only the greatest of orchestral conductors ate 
endowed. His intrumentalists were, as a rule, the most 
accomplished living performers on their respective instru- 
ments, and Knowles had the rare gift, given only to Tos- 
caninis and the like, of drawing out the very best that was in 


each individual performer, of making every man obedient 
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to his baton play rather better than he ever imagined he 
could. 

These are the supreme attributes of a really great editor ; 
and Knowles possessed them in unusual measure. He was 
not born free of the craft of letters. Like his father, he was 
by profession an architect, and practised it successfully for 
thirty years, He built a number of churches and houses, he 
built the Thatched House Club in St. James’s Street, and a great 
palace (never occupied) for Baron Albert Grant at Knights- 
bridge ; he laid out the gardens (hard by the office of this 
Review) in Leicester Square, and—most significant of all 
his architectural achievements—he built for Tennyson (I 
believe, without fee) the house at Aldworth. Of that more 
presently. Meanwhile, we may surmise that it was the 
practice of his architectural craft that taught Knowles that 
sense of proportion that he possessed in an eminent degree 
and imparted to the Review he founded. As in Letters and 
in Art, so in the conduct of a great Review, proportion is of 
all virtues the most indispensable. 

Another gift was Knowles’s in conspicuous measure. He 
had the truly philosophic mind. Not in the vulgar sense of 
accepting with equanimity the ‘slings and arrows’ as well as 
the caresses of inconstant fortune, but in the true and original 
sense: he was a real lover of wisdom. To. the age-long 
question ‘ Where shall Wisdom be found ?’ Knowles’s con- 
sidered answer was ‘ In full, free, friendly and frank discussion 
between wise men of strongly opposed convictions.’ 

The quest for wisdom and truth led Knowles to found, 
in conjunction with Tennyson and Mr. (afterwards Sir C.) 
Pritchard, the Metaphysical Society (1869). Writing to 
Tennyson’s biographer, Knowles said that it was entirely 
‘through Tennyson’s adhesion to the plan for it that this 
tematkable club was set on foot.’ Dean Stanley, also, 
cordially encouraged the idea-and was one of the original 
members of the Society. Remarkable, indeed, it was. 


At first it was intended [wrote Knowles] that no distinct and avowed 
opponents of Christianity should be invited, though Anglicans of all 
shades, Roman Catholics, Unitarians and Nonconformists should be 
eligible. But it was soon felt that if any real discussion of Christian 
evidences was to take place, the opposition ought to be fully and fairly 
represented. . . . The object of the Society therefore was that those 
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who were ranged on the side of faith should meet those who were 
ranged on the side of unfaith, and freely interchange their views. 


Into the net of the Metaphysical Society Knowles adroitly 
drew many, perhaps most, of the great men of that day. 
Among the original members, besides Dean Stanley, 
Tennyson, and Knowles himself, were Tyndall, Huxley, 
W. B. Carpenter, J. R. Seeley, Froude and Walter Bagehot, 
Cardinal Manning, W. G. (“Ideal”) Ward, James Martineau 
and R. H, Hulton, Henry Sidgwick, Mark Pattison, Shadworth 
Hodgson, and Bishop Ellicott, the prelate whom Disraeli, 
but for the opposition of the Queen, would have placed in 
the chair of Saint Augustine. The Society was afterwards 
joined by Ruskin, the Duke of Argyll, Grant Duff, F. D. 
Maurice, Dean Church of St. Paul’s, FitzJames Stephen, 
Lord Selborne, John Morley, Frederick Pollock, A. J. 
Balfour and others of like eminence. The members of the 
Society met every month, dined together, and afterwards 
listened to and discussed a learned paper. ‘The subjects 
originally suggested for discussion,’ writes Tennyson’s 
biographer, ‘ were the comparison of the different theories 
respecting the ultimate grounds of belief in the objective and 
moral sciences, the logic of the sciences whether physical or 
social, the immortality of the soul and its personal identity, 
the personality of God ’ and similar high topics. The Society 
flourished until. 1881, when, by common consent, it was 
dissolved. Huxley suggested that ‘it died of too much 
love’; Tennyson that it ‘ perished because after ten years 
of strenuous effort no one had succeeded in defining the 
term “ Metaphysics ”,’? Anyway, the Metaphysical Society 
was not sterile. Four years before its demise the Meta- 
physical Society had given birth to The Nineteenth Century, 

But The Nineteenth Century was not Knowles’s first adven- 
ture in periodical literature, It was as editor of the Con- 
temporary Review that he discovered his powers. He discovered 
also, the harassing restrictions that are apt to irk an editor who 
has not complete and individual control over his medium. 
Knowles had already contributed a number of literary and 
philosophical articles to various periodicals, when in 1870 
he decided to abandon architecture for literature, and was 


1 Tennyson’s Life, Il., pp. 166-67. 
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appointed to succeed Dean Alford (its first editor) as editor 
of the Contemporary Review. Knowles held that position only 
for seven years, and when, in 1877, the Review passed into 
new hands, he decided to resign and start on a venture of 
his own. 

In Match 1877 there appeared the first number of The 
Nineteenth Century. Vividly do I recall the interest excited, 
even among schoolboys, when we found, in the Scientific 
Library at Repton, the first number of the new Review with 
a prefatory poem by the Poet Laureate. And, apart from 
Tennyson’s, what a galaxy of great names on the contents 
table of that first (and of many subsequent) numbers! There 
was Matthew Arnold with that fine essay on Falkland, to 
which the biographer of that most lovable and cruelly mis- 
represented statesman hereby acknowledges (not for the first 
time) a heavy obligation. There was an Anglican bishop, 
Dr. Ellicott of Gloucester and Bristol ; an eminent Catholic, 
Cardinal Manning, told ‘The True Story of the Vatican 
Council’; a Nonconformist, the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
asked a question which is not yet authoritatively answered, 
“Is the Pulpit Losing its Power?’; Professor Croom 
Robertson contributed a philosophical article; the Editor 
(‘advised by Professor Huxley’) reviewed Recent Science ; 
a famous Russian scholar, Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, wrote on 
‘Turkish Story Books’; and the tale was completed by 
three eminent M.P.s—({Sir) M. E. Grant Duff on ‘ Russia,’ 
Sir John Lubbock ‘ On the Imperial Policy of Great Britain,’ 
and Mr. Gladstone himself (in the leading place) ‘On the 
Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion.’ 

Mr. Gladstone was the great stand-by of the new venture. 
In June 1898—the month after his death—Knowles printed 
a list of Gladstone’s contributions to the Review. They 
numbered no fewer than sixty-seven. In view of the fact 
that Gladstone was in office as Prime Minister for seven out 
of the twenty-one years (1877-98) that elapsed between the 
foundation of the Review and his death, this is a truly 
amazing record. Hardly was he quit of office before he 
again picked up his pen. He wrote his famous review of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere as well as three other 
atticles in 1888, and in 1889 no fewer than ten. There was, 
of course, in Robert Elsmere much that was highly displeasing 
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to Mr. Gladstone, but he found it ‘ a tremendous book ’ and 
‘wholly out of the common order,’ and to Lord Acton he 
wrote: ‘one could no more stop in reading it than in reading 
Thucydides.’ With Lord Acton he had a long correspondence 
about Mrs. Ward’s book of great intrinsic interest, and well 
worth turning up in Morley’s Life (III., pp. 356-61). Asa 
contributor to this Review Knowles regarded Mr. Gladstone 
as a ‘model,’ of ‘extreme personal modesty,’ absolutely 
punctual in the delivery of copy and proofs, and, indeed, 
possessed of all the virtues most highly prized by editors. 

Matthew Arnold, also, was a very frequent contributor ; 
R. A. (afterwards Viscount) Cross wrote on ‘ Housing,’ and 
among other statesmen who contributed from time to time 
were G. N. Curzon, A. J. Balfour, and Sit Evelyn Baring— 
better known to a later generation as Lord Cromer. Even 
in the ’nineties Knowles detected the delicate wit of Augustine 
Birrell—but. why continue a catalogue which contained 
almost all the most distinguished names of the day? The 
catalogue indicates the organic connexion between The 
Nineteenth Century and its progenitor the Metaphysical 
Society. It indicates, also, the policy pursued from first to 
last by Knowles. It was more than a policy, it was a prin- 
ciple. ‘ Modern Science ought at any rate to have taught men 
to separate light from heat.’ So said Tennyson at one of the 
preliminary meetings of the Metaphysical Society. It was 
adopted as the rule of the Society. It was equally appropriate 
to the discussions carried on in the columns of this Review. 
Those columns were open to men of all schools of thought, 
of deeply divergent views, provided they had something to 
say and knew how to say it. For Knowles was a stern critic 
of style, though not more precise than his successor. Nothing 
slipshod was admitted. 

It was sneeringly suggested by the critics of the new ven- 
ture (nor did they lack numbers or venom) that Knowles 
was, to put it bluntly, a literary snob, caring only for great 
names. Frederick Harrison, himself a frequent and valued 
contributor, once said to Knowles: ‘ Bismarck and the Pope 
are the only eminent men you have not got hold of for your 
Review.’ It was not far from the truth. Knowles was both 
a keen student of human nature and a shrewd man of business. 
Unless the new venture could be made to pay, it was certain 
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to perish prematurely, as similar ventures have perished 
before and since. Knowles was well aware that nothing is 
so certain to attract to a salon as the presence of a lion. But 
lions were no use to Knowles unless they could roar. Nor 
unless they were labelled. 

Hence one of the governing maxims of the new Review : 
no anonymity. That was a new departure: nay more, it 
was a journalistic revolution. How great a revolution it is 
difficult for us, who daily see unknown names appended to 
unimportant articles, to realise. From the first Knowles was, 
on this point, adamant. No signature, no admission. To 
this rule against anonymity Knowles admitted, in all the 350 
numbers he edited, only, I believe, one exception. That was 
an article on the Channel Tunnel, a project to which Knowles 
was strongly and unalterably opposed. Only on that subject 
did he depart from his second governing principle—com- 
plete impartiality. When the idea of a tunnel was first 
mooted in 1882, Knowles organised an influentially signed 
appeal against it, and when in 1890 the project was revived 
he offered to it the same determined and successful opposition. 
‘A statue of you ought to be put up at Dover with the 
inscription “'The man who stopped the Channel Tunnel ”,’ 
so said Mr. Gladstone, after the defeat of the Bill, to his 
old friend. For friends the two men remained until Glad- 
stone’s death, though Knowles was not blind to the defects 
of his friend’s statesmanship. Even at the age of eighty-five, 
when partial blindness had fallen upon him, Gladstone 
wrote, what he was not allowed to read, two theological 
articles for this Review. To both friends the long association 
was fruitful. Gladstone found in the Review an outlet for 
his exuberant literary vitality ; Knowles naturally found in 
one of the foremost statesmen of the day a coadjutor of 
incalculable value to a new venture. But never was Knowles 
tempted, even by his affection and admiration of his friend, 
to put the Review at the service of any one party in politics, 
in theology, or in any other sphere of intellectual activity. 
Nor, though he liked the society of great men (who doesn’t ?), 
was he any respecter of persons. In later life he was honoured 
by the friendship of King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra ; 
he was frequently their guest at Sandringham, where he 
received from the King his knighthood in the Victorian 
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Order, and in their Coronation year he was asked by Queen 
Alexandra to assist her schemes for giving pleasure to the 
poorest of the King’s subjects. He responded with alacrity 
and displayed the same administrative ability that he had 
shown thirty years earlier when he organised the Mansion 
House Fund for providing food for the starving poor in Paris 
(1870). For Knowles’s opposition to the Tunnel scheme was 
in no way inspired by dislike of France. On the contrary, 
his cordial liking of the French was one of the bonds of 
sympathy between King Edward VII. and himself. 

An even stronger bond was their common appreciation 
of the significance of certain tendencies hardly perceptible as 
yet by less observant spectators of the contemporary scene. 
One of these was the growing political importance of the 
wage-earning class. To this appreciation the pages of the 
Review had long ago borne testimony. As far back as 1881 
Knowles had published an article on ‘ Working Men and the 
Political Situation ’ by Thomas Burt, a Northumbrian miner 
who had been returned as M.P. for Morpeth in 1874 and 
continued to sit for the same constituency during the next 
forty years. Other articles from the same pen appeared in 
1882 and 1894. Henry Broadhurst, another Labour leader 
and M.P., was in the list of contributors in 1885. Mr. John 
Burns, a London engineer, who had just come into pro- 
minence in the Trafalgar Square riots in 1886, and was later 
elected to the London County Council and to Parliament, 
wrote the first of several articles in March 1892, his subject 
being ‘ Towards a Commune.’ But of the articles accepted 
from Labour leaders by Mr. Knowles much the most impor- 
tant was one on the attitude of the Labour Party towards 
Liberalism, published in January 1899. The author was a 
Scottish miner, Keir Hardie, who had as his collaborator a 
young journalist, already well known in the Socialist Party, 
and soon to become the secretary of the lately-formed 
Labour Representation Committee—Mr. James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. Down to that time ‘Labour’ had been content 
to be in a parliamentary sense the handmaid of Liberalism, 
but Liberalism seemed to the Socialists no longer worthy of 
such service ; it had (said the writers) ‘ done its work.’ The 
‘ Lib.-Labs.,’ like the Burts and Broadhursts, were to give 
place to out-and-out Socialists. At the General Election of 
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1900 Mr. MacDonald’s Committee ran fifteen candidates, 
but Keir Hardie was returned with only a single colleague. 
Knowles’s prescience was, however, justified: he saw what 
was coming, and readers of his Review were not unwatned. 

To represent Knowles as a man immersed in high Philo- 
sophy, in Politics (high or low), or indeed in any one subject, 
would be to give a totally false impression of the man. He 
was just as keenly interested in the drama at the Lyceum as 
in the drama at St. Stephen’s; he was as generous and 
discriminating in his patronage of Art as in his encourage- 
ment of Letters; he was, in the best sense of the phrase, a 
man of the world, delighting in the company of his fellows, 
and he was a perfect host. His beautiful house, Queen 
Anne’s Lodge, was a monument to his good taste, but full as 
it was of good pictures and objets d’art, it temained, not a 
museum, but a home: sibi et amicis. Among those friends I 
date not include myself; it was only towards the end of 
Knowles’s life that my acquaintance with him began, but I 
shall never forget his kindness when for the first time I went 
to Queen Anne’s Lodge, nor the cordiality with which he 
received my first contribution to his Review and the encour- 
agement it gave to a young writer that the first was so quickly 
followed by a second. More than fifty others followed in due 
course. 

Most of these were, however, contributed during the 
editorship of Walter Wray Skilbeck, Knowles’s secretary, 
son-in-law, and successor. With Skilbeck my association was 
close, cordial and continuous. 

It was a critical moment in the history of this Review 
when in 1908 its founder died. That anyone could be to it 
what Knowles had been was, of course, impossible. But, by 
common consent, no one could have carried on the Knowles 
tradition and policy with such perfect loyalty, and with such 
a large measure of success, as Skilbeck. No two men could, 
indeed, have been more unlike each other. Educated at 
Harrow and Trinity, a lawyer by profession, Skilbeck was 
best known in his younger days as a fine athlete, and to the 
end he indulged a fierce passion for physical exercise. Like 
his predecessor, however, he was pre-eminently a patriot, with 
an intense affection for England and an unshakable belief in 
her people and their destiny. He shared Knowles’s affection 
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for France and, like him, was a sane Imperialist. His con- 
victions were not perhaps more deep-rooted than Knowles’s, 
but if he had not been fated to sit in an editorial chair they 
would have been far more passionately expressed. In private, 
indeed, the pent-up passion frequently burst forth, but in 
his conduct of the Review he adhered firmly and loyally to 
the principles laid down by his’ predecessor. Every point of 
view must still be presented in its pages with complete 
impartiality, and a more kindly and considerate editor could 
never have existed. Nor amore scrupulously careful one. I 
do not remember that he ever made more than a very few 
verbal corrections on my proofs, but the marginal ‘ sums ’ 
demonstrated a Cambridge man’s mistrust of Oxonian arith- 
metic! Skilbeck always made sure that my totals tallied with 
my items, and the location of the ‘ damned dots’ was care- 
fully checked. But Skilbeck was no mere mathematician ; he 
had a really fine taste in literature and a keen sense of style. 
No one was more appreciative of a happy sentence or a neat 
paragraph. For eleven years Skilbeck carried on Knowles’s 
work with rare discrimination, and (as far as an outsider 
could judge) with hardly diminished success. The stature of 
contemporaries diminishes as we descend the mountain of 
life: even Sydney Smith would have found it difficult to 
regard with reverence and awe a bishop who at school 
had been his fag. But even making allowance for this 
natural law, Skilbeck’s contributors were not perhaps such 
giants as those who, in its first youth, established the fame of 
this Review. Yet in the earlier numbers under the new 
régime we note such names (to mention only those who have 
gone) as Lord Milner, Goldwin Smith, Lord Dunraven, 
Frederick Harrison, Herbert Paul, Harold Cox, W. H. 
Mallock, H. C. Beeching and the Diceys (A. V. and Edward). 
Most unfortunately Skilbeck’s career and life were cut short 
by his devotion to patriotic duty. The difficulties and respon- 
sibilities of an editor in war-time were, of course, exception- 
ally onerous, but to these Skilbeck, though no longer quite 
young, insisted on adding the work of a special constable. 
That he died for his country there can be no question: for 
death called him suddenly in 1919. 

It may well be that Skilbeck will be better remembered as 
a man and a friend than as an editor. He was, as one of his 
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successors happily expressed it, ‘ excellently unprofessional.’ 
He was the least pompous of men, and the most considerate 
of ‘employers.’ He possessed pre-eminently the joie de vivre 
and communicated it to his associates. Nowhere was his 
premature death more deeply mourned than at his club. He 
was wont to lunch every day at the Oxford and Cambridge, at 
a particular table with five or six chosen friends, and I have 
been told that after his death not one of them ever sat at that 
table again. That is one of the little touches that ate so 
much more revealing than more formal and elaborate pane- 
gytics. Such panegyrics no one would have resented more 
than Skilbeck himself. Nor did he ever reveal, save to a few 
very intimate friends, another side of his character. The 
man’s heart was as tender as his temper was hot, and his 
tongue (occasionally) violent. ‘It was perhaps,’ as one of 
his intimate friends well said, ‘appreciation of his own 
strength . . . which gave him such untiring gentleness and 
sympathy with those less happily endowed.’ A particularly 
touching illustration of his pitifulness is given in the charming 
tribute paid to his memory by another friend in this Review 


for March 1927. To that article curious readers may be 
referred. 

Fortunate, indeed, was it for this Review to have had 
such a man as Walter Wray Skilbeck to carry on the work of 
its founder James Knowles: sno avulso non deficit alter. With 
fervour does one of its oldest contributors ejaculate, may it 
be ever so. 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 





THE REFORM OF THE LAW 
VI. THE Proptem oF CONVEYANCING 


By Harotp Porter, Ph.D., LL.B. 
I. 


Economic circumstances and the structure of society in the 
Middle Ages caused the early common law of land to receive 
form and definition to an unexampled extent. Those familiar 
with medieval thought would expect a degree of dogmatic 
formalism and unreality wearing an unfamiliar look to 
modern eyes. Indeed, there is more than a trace of scholas- 
ticism in the old common law rules, of which the doctrine of 
Seisin, now happily shorn of most of its former glory, 
represents a formidable illustration. On this rigidity the 
liberalising influence of Equity was brought to bear, but with 
some complications rendering the rights and titles of owners 
of interests in land almost incomprehensible save to the 
specialist. 

In such citcumstances it is not surprising that a demand 
for reform of our land law has been constant through many 
generations, though the decreasing importance of land as a 
social and economic unit has perhaps made it less insistent in 
modern times. This era of reform may be said to have begun 
as eatly as 1832 with the Prescription Act of that year, and 
the Real Property Limitation Act, Fines and Recoveries Act, 
and Inheritance Act—all passed in the following year. 
Important as were these and other early Acts in modifying 
some of the more extravagant features of the land law, the 
teal attack upon the complications of title and transfer of land 
began in the seventies and eighties of last century. After this 
date there has been a steady stream of legislation culminating 
in the spate generally known as the Property legislation of 
1925. ‘This last consisted of the Law of Property Act, with 
209 sections and seven schedules, the Settled Land Act, with 
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120 sections and five schedules, the Land Charges Act, with 
26 sections and one schedule, the Trustee Act, with 71 sections 
and two schedules, the Administration of Estates Act, with 
58 sections and two schedules, and the Land Registration Act, 
with 148 sections and one schedule, and some consequential 
amendments in other statutes. Since then there have been 
one or two minor annulling Acts, such as the Law of Property 
Amendment Act, 1926. 

Though this legislation made great changes, the large 
part of the law remains the old common law and equity which 
has come down through the ages. The good reason and 
sense behind this fact is that such a law represents the experi- 
ence of the needs of the community. 

In this summary survey no mention has been made of 
complications introduced by recent legislation having as its 
background the welfare of the community as a whole, such as 
the Housing Acts, the Town and Country Planning Acts, and 
the Ribbon Development Act. While not doubting the 
political expediencey of this form of legislation, it should be 
said that such substantial interference with the rights of 
private ownership cannot take place without material effect 
upon the position of landowners and a consequent complexity 
in their titles. 

Despite all these considerable labours, it is believed that 
there still remains a dissatisfaction on the part of laymen, at 
least, that the creation and transfer of interests in land should 
be so expensive and subject to so much delay. This apparently 
reasonable complaint is made because transactions involving 
thousands, or hundreds of thousands, of pounds can be 
carried through in respect of stocks and shares in the course 
of a day or two and with comparatively small expense, while 
the purchase of a dwelling-house for a few hundred pounds, 
or a piece of land for much less, may take weeks and a corte- 
spondingly disproportionate expense. A comparison with 
some other forms of valuable property, such as a motor car, 
is even less encouraging. The apparent validity of this com- 
patison must be examined before attempting a further analysis 
of possible reforms. 

Generally speaking, the land law may be divided into two 
parts—first, the principles affecting the enjoyment of land ; 
and secondly, the rules governing the creation and transfer of 
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the interests which confer the rights of enjoyment. These 
two parts have a necessary reaction upon one another, and in 
order to give them each adequate scope some complexity may 
arise. For very many generations land has been regarded as 
a form of property upon which some part of the social struc- 
ture of the country depends. This has involved the creation 
of successive interests, such as life interests and entailed 
interests, which in times past were responsible in some 
measure for the complications of the land law. It is true that | 
this use of settlements has now been extended to other forms 
of property—in particular stocks and shares—without great 
complication in the law governing its transfer; but there are 
two differences between the old law of strict settlements and the 
modern trusts of personalty. The first lies in the fact that 
hitherto it has been customary to regard as inherently part of 
the scheme of settlements of land that the life tenant should 
exercise control over the property itself, both in his residence 
there and his conduct of its affairs generally. On the other 
hand, with stocks and shares the property is vested in the 
trustees and not in the life tenant, and this is reasonable 
enough, since there are no duties of residence, nor can there 
be the question of control The receipt of dividends differs, 
both legally and socially, in an incomparable degree from the 
good management of a landed estate. The second difference 
follows from the first. The very control exercised by the 
trustees and the comparative simplicity with which they can 
deal with the trust property has made it far easier for the 
trustee of stocks and shares to defraud his beneficiaries. 
Regrettably enough, cases of conversion by trustees are by 
no means rare, but where land is settled in the old form there 
ate few examples of a successful fraud, and even then the 
results can hardly be so devastating. The community must 
be prepared to pay a price for safety. 

However, were it only in respect of successive interests, 
the problem of reform would not involve all its present 
difficulties. The real obstacle to simplicity in the land law 
lies in the varied uses to which land may be put and the 
vatiety of interests that may at any one time represent these 
different forms of user. Leaving aside the restrictions upon 
user imposed by such Acts as the Ribbon Development Act 
and the Town Planning Act, any owner may be limited in his 
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capacity of enjoyment by the existence of rights of light or 
way enjoyed by his neighbours, by restrictive covenants 
imposed on the land by previous occupiers, by the existence 
of leases of the whole or part, including such interests as 
rights of fishing or of pasture. These and similar rights form 
part of the existing social and economic order. To alter their 
fundamental character and integrity is a matter of general 
policy which cannot be lightly considered. At the same time, 
it is manifestly impossible for the average purchaser of land 
to disregard the possibility of their existence. Such an 
investigation must take time and involve technical skill. It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to point out that no such compli- 
cations can exist in connexion with other forms of property : 
a right of way or light over stocks and shates ot a steam lorry 
is meaningless. At the same time, some experience of the 
difficulties arising from hire-purchase agreements lead the 
writer to believe that even comparatively straightforward 
modifications of the scheme of absolute and complete 
dominion must be paid for by the possibility of fraudulent 
dealings. Therefore the simplicity of the law of personal 
chattels can only be retained at the expense of occasional loss, 
even where change has been made by statute, as witness the 
Bills of Sale Acts, 1878-82. 

Finally, some mention must be made of the problem of 
identity. In suburban dwelling-houses the extent of the 
property will usually offer no difficulty save in disputes con- 
cetning the ownership of walls and fences—sometimes 
troublesome enough. Fortunately, most of England is not 
suburban, and here the problem exists on an extensive scale. 
Not infrequently it is hard to identify the land at all from any 
existing plan or map even with the help of verbal descriptions 
in deeds. This results from land being held by the same 
family through many generations, during the course of which 
some external changes in the land have taken place in the 
development of the countryside and its agricultural or 
pastoral history. In particular this difficulty is felt in con- 
nexion with boundaries of property. To these complications 
arising from user of the land itself may be added those 
interests which affect the value of the land because they are 
annexed thereto. These include rentcharges attached to land 
for a variety of causes, annual sums which vary considerably 
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in amount. Apart ftom these creations, however, there may 
be, for example, tithe annuities and land tax. These annual 
charges in one respect present the least difficult part of the 
problem of the simplification of the land law because they 
are not strictly associated with the user of the land itself, and 
consequently could be rejected without serious disadvantage 
after an initial period of reorganisation, as is being done with 
the tithe annuities. This introduction has been necessitated 
because no sound fundamental reform of our land law can be 
dissociated from the purposes which the community wish 
the social and economic factors of land to serve. Law 
reform differs from pure law in that the latter must largely 
disregard while the former constantly serve these factors. 


Il. 

Apart from such general matters as town planning, the 
many reforms mentioned at the beginning of this essay have 
been concerned primarily with the mechanics of conveyancing 
—that is, the creation and transfer of interests in land. The 
aim of them all has been simplicity. One reform that has 
from time to time attracted notice is the protection afforded 
by a form of compulsory registration. In the earlier stages 
this demand was largely associated with the elimination of 
fraud and was met by registration of deeds relating to the 
title. This did not simplify, but complicated, the actual 
creation or ttansfer of interests, since to what was necessaty 
where registration was not required was added the registration 
of the appropriate instrument. It has never been popular, 
and in fact was confined to the counties of Middlesex and 
Yorkshire. It is thought that the real point is that fraudulent 
dealings with land are very uncommon and, independently of 
registration, can rately be committed and are easily detected. 
In this respect the land law seems to have manifest advantages 
over the law relating to other forms of property. 

A more recent reform is that of registration of title itself. 
Begun with the Land Transfer Act, 1875, it has been modified 
by. Acts culminating in the Land Registration Act, 1925. 
Although protection in the case of frauds or errors is afforded, 
the primary purpose of this innovation is the simplification 
of conveyancing itself by the substitution of less complicated 
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of the land and a simple title. The provision of printed 
instruments and a register of proprietors is clearly adopted 
from the share register, but an indemnity fund and the entry 
of notices and restrictions has circumscribed the possibilities 
of the commission of fraud. ‘These desirable, if not essential, 
requirements have modified the pristine simplicity of a 
register, and, as will be seen hereafter, the system is not 
without objection in its present state. It is, however, a great 
advance on the registration of deeds, and in the county of 
Middlesex has now been adopted in its place. 

It is now necessary to turn more specifically to the recent 
great legislative reforms under the 1925 Acts. They are 
concerned almost exclusively with the problem of the simpli- 
fication of conveyancing and ignore, or appear to ignore, the 
other aspects of landholding.. When the benefit of their full 
operation is felt, they will have undeniably simplified the 
ordinary transactions of sale and purchase, and perhaps 
mortgage, though temporarily this has not proved to be so 
in every case. It may be added that the full benefit will not 
be experienced for about thirty or forty years. On the other 
hand, with regard to the rights of user of property, including 
the rights of persons having successive interests under 
settlements, it is the writer’s opinion that these reforms have 
only accentuated difficulties and given rise to serious doubts. 

The object of these reforms is the simplification of the 
investigation of title to rents and profits or the occupation of 
land in order to make the ordinary transactions of sale, lease, 
and mortgage as free as possible from difficulty. To this end 
the theory employed is that the transferor in such cases 
should always have vested in himself the largest possible 
interest in land, which is called the fee simple, or a term of 
years absolute—that is, a leasehold interest. Any other 
interests formerly capable of appearing on the title, such as 
life interests and entails, must never appear on the title at all. 
As a tesult, the documents of title made since 1925 for dealing 
with the absolute interest (fee simple) or terms of years ate 
comparatively simple. However, in order to preserve the 
existence of life interests, entails, and such limited rights, 
they are allowed to continue in the form of beneficial interests 
behind trusts. The result is that a highly complicated 
machinery has been introduced in order to ensure that the 
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absolute interest is always vested in a person capable of 
selling it. In fact, two separate methods are available. One 
takes effect under the Settled Land Act, 1925, in which the 
person beneficially entitled to a life or greater interest has the 
absolute interest vested in him from time to time subject to 
certain restrictions: The other is to vest the absolute interest 
in trustees who hold the land on trust for sale—that is, they 
are supposed to sell it, but they can postpone the sale 
indefinitely. Neither method really fits the facts, and, though 
some very competent authorities prefer the method of trust 
for sale for technical reasons, it is suggested that the theory 
of an imperative direction to sell is misleading, and the land 
ought in many cases to be more under the control of persons 
having beneficial interests. 

Difficulties having also arisen where the land was vested 
in co-owners, the same method has been applied, and, 
apart from some small exceptions too technical to notice here, 
co-owners can only have an interest by the creation of an 
estate ownership under the Settled Land Act or a trust for 
sale. As the law stands it is not clear whether estate ownership 
under the Settled Land Act can be vested in more than four 
petsons, and it certainly cannot in the case of a trust for sale. 
Normally, therefore, more than four persons cannot have a 
common law interest, and if there are more than four persons 
interested as co-owners the remainder must be content with 
an interest which is vested in trustees on their behalf. In this 
respect the law is more restricted than that applying to 
ordinary chattels. 

With regard to subsidiary interests such as charges, ease- 
ments, including rights of way and light, and profits such as 
rights of pasture and fishing, half-measures only were taken. 
It is still possible for a number of these to be impliedly 
created without any mention in any instrument: so, where 
a vendor sells part of his land with a house on it, it may 
subsequently appear that he or his successor in title is restricted 
in his building on the remainder of the land because of an 
implied grant of, say, a right to light to the first purchaser. 
Secondly, though a few of these subsidiary rights can only be 
protected by registration under the Land Charges Act, 1925, 
the bulk of these interests do not require to be registered, and 
their existence is a constant trap for the unwary, as the law 
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reports show. Registration, furthermore, is made against the 
owner by name and not against the land itself (thus differing 
from the system under the Land Registration Act). Conse- 
quently, 2 purchaser must search against the names of any 
prior owners on the title after 1926 unless an old search form 
covering this period is produced. This practice of producing 
old search forms is followed, but does not add to the sim- 
plicity of titles. 

It should be added that to the method of trust for sale 
there is a substantial objection which arises from the old 
doctrine of the Court of Chancery called Conversion. Under 
this doctrine of conversion the interests which take effect 
behind the trust for sale—that is, the real beneficial interests 
—are not regarded technically as interests in land at all, but 
in the proceeds of sale of land, whether or not the land has 
been sold. This, of course, seriously modifies the character 
of those interests. The creation by statute of trusts for sale 
has produced some even stranger results, as where a right of 
pre-emption granted to a beneficiary under a will was extin- 
guished by the application of the statutory trust for sale. 

It is impossible in an article of this character to go into 


detail—this would not serve its purpose ; but it is hoped that 
from what has been said the character of the major proposals 
here made will be apparent. Minor matters of reform are 
inevitable, but these may be taken in their stride. 


Ii 


In the writer’s opinion it is fundamental that the law 
should not operate to defeat the natural uses to which society 
has shown that property should be put. In almost all cases 
there must be some conflict in property rights, and it is for 
the law to resolve these with a minimum of friction. Secondly, 
in the case of land the ease of transfer should be subordinated 
to the requirements of user. Here the analogy between land 
and shares is false. Stocks and shares represent the use of 
money, which is indirect in its social sense as property ; land 
is physical property the primary object of which is personal 
user. Sacrifices, that may be legitimate to ensure cheap trans- 
fer of money, may cost too much where land is concerned. 

It is therefore suggested that probably reform has gone 
too far in the subordination of some interests in land to the 
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project of simple conveyancing. Certain inherent intricacies 
in land law must remain so long as land is to serve its present 
social purpose. If the community is prepared to sacrifice this 
characteristic of land it might be easy to modify the land law, 
but this involves prophecy that is the province of the political 
scientist, and not the lawyer. 

It is thought, then, that the logical conclusion of the 
reforms of the 1925 Acts is the general application of the 
system of registered titles. The system of registered titles 
really depends upon the land being vested in one or more 
proprietors who have a power of disposition over all the 
interests comprised in the actual title. If the proprietor has 
this, his title can appear very simply on a register which 
describes the property and gives his name and address as 
proprietor. 

Since the ideal of the 1925 legislation is to vest the land in 
an owner who has complete power of disposition over the 
fee simple, or absolute, interest, or over a leasehold, it is 
natural and reasonable to adopt the process of registering the 
land and making any necessary alterations in the name of the 
proprietor. This is simpler than the simplest series of deeds 
each describing the property in turn, which is the object of 
the legislation in connexion with unregistered conveyancing. 

The preservation of successive interests in the land, such 
as life interests and entails, is readily achieved by noting a 
restriction in the proprietorship register that the whole 
interest in the land can be disposed of only in accordance with 
the Settled Land Act or the law governing trusts for sale. In 
the writer’s opinion these restrictions could be improved by 
being more explicit in stating the precise beneficial interest of 
the proprietor which by statute need not affect his powers of 
disposition by sale, lease or mortgage. Moreover, they 
would enable the law to abolish the existence of statutory 
trusts for sale simply by permitting registered proprietors to 
dispose of the land in accordance with the restriction. The 
present technical advantages of trusts for sale in making a 
title would disappear with registration and their unreality 
in presuming an intention to sell the land would be avoided, 
The advantages of the indemnity fund need not be stressed to 
readers who may themselves become purchasers of land. 

Furthermore, the instruments for effecting sales of land, 
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though not leases or mortgages, are undoubtedly simplified 
and the burden of i investigation is lessened. ‘This will save 
expense in these transactions, though it will be Permanente in 
the case of settlements. 

Accepting this principle of registration for a proprietor of 
the whole interest for the purposes of disposition, it is still 
desirable that the rights of successive limited owners should be 
preserved and defined. The common law and the Court of 
Chancery had developed some well-recognised rules govern- 
ing user and the right to take profits such as timber and 
minerals. The new law, with its superior position of trustee- 
ship, whether by trust for sale or under the Settled Land Act, 
has in fact left the application of these rules in doubt. An 
urgent reform is that there should be new definition. The 
old rules have an archaic flavour and could be settled anew 
with advantage ; but they should be settled. For example, it 
should be clear law whether a life beneficiary, whether under 
the Settled Land Act or a trust for sale, should be able to 
allow the residential property to fall into decay, to pull it 
down, or to build afresh. Indeed, under a system of regis- 
tered titles it is doubtful whether the distinction between 
trusts for sale and settled land should continue to subsist. 
The trust for sale was largely a conveyancing device which is 
rendered unnecessary, though a settlor might desire trustees 
to have control of the property. On similar grounds most of 
the complications now imposed upon co-ownership could be 
removed. ‘The restrictions on the number of co-owners 
might even be relaxed. 

Turning to subsidiary interests in land, such as rights of 
way and light, or profits of pasture or fishery, these should 
clearly continue, and should bind successive owners of the 
land. Their existence must complicate titles, but a land law 
that ignores them is mutilated. At the present day, if 
properly created, they will bind a purchaser though he had no 
knowledge of their existence when he purchased and yet he 
may be without remedy. In the present state of the law this 
applies to both registered and unregistered conveyancing. 
This should be remedied by the requirement of registration, 
whether in registered or unregistered conveyancing. In 
registered conveyancing it will have the effect of modifying 
the present simplicity of the register, though not to any 
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serious extent.. In unregistered conveyancing it will simply 
extend the list of registrable interests, which now include such 
matters as restrictive covenants, frequently more comprehen- 
sive than most of the rights now recommended to be regis- 
tered. 

This reform would exclude in future the creation of 
implied rights, such as implied rights of light and drainage and 
even mote extensive rights. This may increase the onus of 
care in preparing conveyances and contracts, but it will 
relieve the uncertainty now sometimes arising. On the other 
hand, it would increase the efficiency of registered convey- 
ancing by eliminating the investigation on sale of abstracts of 
title of matters not required to be registered, called over- 
tiding interests. Prescriptive rights need not be abolished but 
be rendered effective against a purchaser only after registra- 
tion by the person having acquired his prescriptive right. 
This should minimise disputes. 

Here a reference might be made to titles by adverse 
possession. If registered conveyancing were universally 
adopted, titles by adverse possession should be abolished. 
The purpose of the statutes of limitation was to avoid pro- 
tracted and frequent disputes. Where a proprietor appears 
upon a Government title no dispute can arise. If there is no 
merit in trespass there can be less merit in a trespass that has 
been continued over twelve years. Hence an adverse pos- 
sessor can have no moral claim to the land, nor is there any 
legal reason why such a claim should be sustained. 

Again, the writer is not convinced of the necessity of 
annual charges on the land. If it is intended to continue rent- 
charges, tithe annuities, and similar outgoings, these should 
be binding against purchasers of the land only where they are 
registered. At the present day they are not required to be 
registered, and in some cases they need not be disclosed to a 
purchaser on the ground that the land is deemed to be subject 
to them. This is an unfortunate rule, because it no longer 
tallies with the facts. To get rid of land tax and tithe annuities 
must be a matter of years, but the Tithe Act, 1936, has pointed 
the way in the tithe redemption annuities, which will be 
extinguished not later than sixty years hence. Other Govern- 
ment charges, such as land tax, should likewise be compul- 
sotily redeemed. With regard to private rentcharges, such as 
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those created by way of consideration for the transfer, it is 
questionable whether this is a social or economic necessity, 
and it certainly gives rise to complications in the case of free- 
hold interests. If it should be necessary to continue it, it 
should be registered, and under the system of registered con- 
veyancing this would normally be the case. 

There ate also certain other liabilities, such as repair of 
channels, sea walls and embankments, that are of an occa- 
sional natute which should require registration but do not. 
While registration is not universal there is difficulty in insist- 
ing upon registration in such cases, but in the event of general 
compulsory registration this objection would fall. 

While thus advocating some decrease in the number of 
possible interests in land there is ground for pressing some 
increase and definition. The position of restrictive cove- 
nants, which have been of rapidly increasing importance with 
recent land development, is very unsatisfactory. Apart from 
provisions relating to registration, the law on the subject is a 
late development from equitable principles, which has been 
engrafted with some common law rules that have not been 
happy in their surroundings. The result is a curious admixture 
of the rule of covenant, or contract, giving rise to relative 
freedom, and of grant operating as a restriction. It is sug- 
gested that a rule that covenants imposed for the benefit of a 
defined neighbourhood or plot of land should always be 
binding upon the restricted land and enforceable by any 
occupier of any part of the defined neighbourhood or plot of 
land would be simple and effective and avoid some of the 
present complications. No doubt the present law enabling 
relaxation in certain circumstances could be continued. Cove- 
nants not expressed to be binding in favour of a defined area 
should be matters of contract between the parties alone. 
Furthermore, the present distinction between negative and 
positive covenants, the result of the law of injunctions, might 
well be modified. A covenant to maintain a fence should be 
as enforceable as a covenant not to build. There is a 
problem, however, that covenants involving expenditure 
of money must be more onerous and more difficult of 
compliance, though experience of long leaseholds does not 
seem to warrant too much insistence upon this aspect of the 
subject. 
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Finally, some reference should be made to the problem of 
identity. Adoption of the system of registered conveyancing 
would resolve most of these difficulties, since description is 
always by reference to the Land Registry map or plan. Under 
the system as it exists at present, however, the Registry take 


no responsibility for boundaries unless they are clearly 


defined upon the plan. It is suggested that the scheme should 
be amended to ensure that no registration should be completed 
without adequate definition of the boundaries, whether on 
first registration of the land or upon transfer of part of land 
comprised in a title. Initially this may make registration 
mote expensive, but ultimately it will avoid disputes that 
may be protracted and involve considerable loss to one of the 
parties. It may be added that this requirement of description 
of property must in the nature of things render any but the 
simplest transactions more complicated and require greater 
skill and technical knowledge than dealing with blocks of 
shares that can be most simply defined. 


IV. 
In conclusion, then, it may be said that these proposals for 


teform do not fulfil the ideal that transactions with land on 


sale should be as free from technicalities as transactions with 
stocks and shares. Even with regard to beneficial interests 
operating behind a trust there must be complications arising 
from management and enjoyment which are not to be found 
in otdinary settlements of personal estate, though here, 
perhaps, the distinction is less marked. Adoption of the 
ptoposals here made would lessen some of the technical 
difficulties at present tending to obscure the position of 
individual landholders and so rendering investigation of their 
title sometimes lengthy and expensive. Their rights and 
liabilities would be defined and easily ascertainable. 
Nevertheless, the exact extent of these rights and liabilities, 
and their creation and protection, would still involve a con- 
siderable degree of skill and technical knowledge. Few 
purchasers would be willing to trust to theit own ability to 
determine whether they were prepared to undertake the 
liabilities to which they might be subject, and where new 
rights are to be imposed upon the land fewer still would be 


content to rely upon their native wit to ensure that this was 
Vor. CXXII—No. 726 H* 
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properly done. As has been said, this is inherent in the 
character of land and the multifarious uses to which it may be 
put. Without some technical limitations and definitions it 
would be impossible to attain that degree of certainty essential 
where a variety of possibilities occur. Familiarity with the 
attempts of testators to make their own wills without legal 
assistance proves that without the help of known forms and 
precedents it is singularly difficult to express exactly the 
intentions of the party. Where rights are to be created to be 
enjoyed by one person over land in the occupation of another, 
ot where anothetr’s occupation is dependent on the deter- 
mination of a prior right, it is inevitable that precise definition 
is essential. It seems unlikely that such a result can be 
achieved simply by the use of a printed form, though a 
multiplicity of printed forms might enable a skilful chooser 
to achieve his object in many cases. Let it be added that 
failure to attain the ideal that land should be transferred as 
cheaply and expeditiously as a penny whistle is no reason to 
hold back from such simplicity as may be obtained. It is the 
purpose of this paper to press the major problems and to offer 
solutions which could be given in a short time. 


Haro.p Porter. 
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_THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE 
IRISH FREE STATE 


By W. A. BEErs 


THE Constitution of the Irish Free State was enacted on 
December 6, 1922.1 After a period of fourteen years it is 
interesting to review the growth of legislation, to note the 
main differences which have arisen between the legal system 
in operation in the Irish Free State and the English system, 
and to try to form some estimate of the change which has 
taken place. Since 1922 the basis of law in Ireland has been 
the Constitution. A decision of the High Court in the case 
of Cabill v. The Attorney-General * has made this position 
quite clear. In his judgment in this case Mr. Justice Meredith 
said: ‘ The Constitution must be recognised by the Court 
as an original source of jurisdiction, and as regards the whole 
code of law to be applied it is the one and all-sufficient root 
of title.’ It is therefore clear that the present judicial system 
in the Irish Free State must be considered in the light of its 
relation to the Constitution. 

Two factors during the closing period of the Anglo-Irish 
struggle were of fundamental importance. One was the 
gtadual usurpation by the military court of the civil juris- 
diction and the other was the creation and the growing 
strength of the Dail courts. In the case of The Kingv. Allen* 
the Irish Court of King’s Bench reached the astounding 
interpretation that the civil court had no power during war 
or insurrection to interfere with the decision of a military 
court, even where a capital sentence had been pronounced, 
and was about to be executed for an offence not punishable 
capitally under the ordinary criminal law. This remarkable 

1 All references to the Constitution of the Irish Free State are references to the 
Constitution as enacted on December 6, 1922, and subsequently altered by a series of 
amending Acts. 

® [1925] 1 I. R, 70; 59 I. L. T.R. 29. 

* [1921] 2 L. R. 241. 
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decision had the effect of putting arbitrary power into the 
hands of the military authorities. It led to the infliction of 
the death penalty on many prisoners, and scandalised legal 
opinion both in Ireland and in England. It is in the light of 


such a precedent that certain of the provisions of the Con- 


stitution, and the temporary regulations adopted prior to its 
enactment by the Provisional Parliament, must be interpreted. 
The Civil War which followed on the establishment of the 
Irish Free State created a situation of extreme delicacy from 
the point of view of the Executive. The Provisional Govern- 
ment sought and obtained power from the Dail to give the 
army authorities the necessary means of securing the public 
safety and restoring order. The validity of the quasi-judicial 
powers thus entrusted to military authorities was tested in 
two important cases—the case of Mr. Erskine Childers, 
which was decided by the Master of the Rolls in the Chancery 
Division,‘ and the case of Johnstone v. O’ Sullivan,’ which was 
tried in the first instance by the Chief Justice in the King’s 
Bench Division and subsequently by the Court of Appeal. 
In both these cases the extraordinary and special powers of 
the Irish Provisional Government were upheld, but the 
decision was based upon the unhappy precedents of the former 
régime. Articles 6 and 70 of the Constitution deal with the 
question of extraordinary powers which may be granted to 
military tribunals in times of war or armed rebellion, and it 
should be noted that in the debate which took place in the 
constituent assembly which enacted the Constitution the then 
Minister for Local Government said, with reference to 
Article 6, that ‘ nothing in it by any stretch of imagination 
should be held to authorise or accord liberty to the military 
to do anything other than to arrest and detain persons.’ It 
would appear, however, that under Article 70 of the Constitu- 
tion there is a definite transfer of jurisdiction to military 
tribunals in special circumstances, but this transfer of authority 
is subject to the proviso that its exercise is to be governed by 
regulations to be prescribed by law. By this latter qualifica- 
tion the parliamentary control of the law in procedure of 
these extraordinary courts has been effectively ensured. The 
provision of these two articles clearly amounts to a com- 
4 [1923] 1 1. R. 5. 
5 [1923] 21. R. 13; 57 1.L. T.R. 17. 
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promise, and while it is to be regretted that the Irish 
Legislature was compelled to recognise the need for the 
subjection of civilians to military jurisdiction in certain 
circumstances, yet the imposition of the requirement of 
statutory authority deserves commendation. The most 
disturbing feature of the conclusion of the British régime was 
the fact that not merely were the judges military officers, but 
the law which they administered amounted to little more 
than the will of the army commander. 

The system of Dail courts was established by a decree of 
the first Dail Eireann in 1919, and it provided a most effective 
weapon against British rule inasmuch as it gave rise to a 
judicial system which was strongly supported by popular 
opinion. The system which was created by this decree 
established three types of courts—parish coutts, district courts, 
and a Supreme Court, which enjoyed unlimited jurisdiction. 
The experiment was far-reaching, involving as it did some 
goo parish courts and seventy-seven district courts, each of 
which drew its quota of business away from the British 
tribunals. It is interesting to examine the Code of Rules 
which was provided for the guidance of the judiciary in the 
courts. The Code states that 


the Law as recognized on January 21st, 1919, shall until amended con- 
tinue in force except such portions thereof as are clearly motived by 
religious or political animosity. Without prejudice to the foregoing 
and pending the enactment of a Code by the Dail citations may be made 
to any Court from the early Irish Law Code, or any commentary upon 
them in so far as they may be applicable to modern conditions and from 
the Code Napoleon or other codes, the Corpus Juris Civilis or the works 
embodying or commentating on Roman Law, but such citations shall 
not be of binding authority. Save as aforesaid no legal text-books 
published in Great Britain shall be cited to any Court. 


These courts were in fact a most effective weapon against 
British administration, and they were as much relied on for 
this purpose as for their importance as legal tribunals. How- 
ever, quite apart from the political policy which underlay 
their creation, they had indeed a definite value for practitioners 
mainly because the British courts had virtually collapsed 
Many magistrates had resigned their commissions, or had 
indeed been removed from them, These law courts continued 
in operation over a considerable area until the truce of 1921, 
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but from that time onwards difficulties arose, and the justice 
of their decisions, always based on rough-and-ready considera- 
tions, began to be open to question, There was evidence 
that they were used as channels of corruption by people 


anxious to obstruct justice, and accordingly the Government 
of the Irish Free State, which succeeded the Provisional 
Government, decided to wind them up, and in 1923 the Dail 
Eireann Courts Winding-up Act was passed. Under this 
Act commissioners were appointed to dispose of cases which 
were pending in the courts, and the commissioners had 
authority to afford relief in ciccumstances in which hardships 
and anomalies had arisen. It was clear, from the unsatis- 
factory condition of things which obtained in the Dail courts, 
that they could no longer serve as effective instruments of 
justice in the new State. At the same time, the Government 
felt that the British tribunals, which had become so distasteful 
in the eyes of the people in the closing years of the British 
régime, could no longer be regarded as a possible basis for the 
judicial system. Article 64 of the Constitution had provided 
that courts were to be established, and accordingly on 
January 27, 1923, a Committee was appointed to advise the 
Executive Council on the establishment of a judicial system. 
The President of the Executive Council addressed a letter to 
each member of the Committee, and, in the light of the Com- 


mittee’s recommendations, it is particularly interesting to 
note the terms of this document : 


In the long struggle for the right to rule in our own country there 
has been no sphere of the administration lately ended which impressed 
itself on the minds of our people as a standing monument of alien govern- 
ment more than the system, machinery, and the administration of law 
and justice which supplanted in comparatively modern times the laws 
and institutions till then a part of the living national organism. The 
body of laws and the system of judicature so imposed upon this nation 
were English (not even British) in their seed, English in their growth 
and English in their vitality. Their ritual, their nomenclature, were 
only to be understood by the students of the history of the people of 
southern Britain. A remarkable and characteristic product of the genius 
of that people, the manner of their administration prevented them from 
striking root in the fertile soil of this nation. Thus it comes that there 
is nothing more prized among our newly-won liberties than the liberty 
to construct a system of judiciary and an administration of law and 
justice according to the dictates of our own needs, and after the pattern 
of our own designing. This liberty is established and the head-line 
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is set in the Constitution drawn up and passed by the elected representa- 
tives of our people. The Committee is requested to approach the matters 
referred to them untrammelled by any regard to any of the existing 
systems of judicature in this country, to examine the nature and classifica- 
tion of the legal business, both contentious and non-contentious, for 
the due discharge of which, in the interests of justice, machinery and 
establishment should be provided by the State, and to consider and 
report upon the requirements of the litigants and other persons interested, 
and especially as to accessibility, efficiency, expedition and cost. 

In order to understand the significance of the Committee’s 
Report it is necessary to have some idea of the judicial system 
which obtained in Ireland prior to the Courts of Justice Act 
of 1924. This Act, in fact, embodied the ideas which had 
been put forwatd by the Committee. The British system 
had in the main consisted of three types of courts—the petty 
sessions courts, the county courts, and the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. Besides these three courts, which carried the 
main business of the country, there was the Court of Crown 
Cases Reserved. This was the only court of criminal appeal, 
and its function was to consider questions of criminal law 
reserved for its consideration by the judge of the High Court 
at the trial. Its sittings were infrequent. The petty sessions 
coutts were courts of summary jurisdiction. They were 
presided over chiefly by unpaid magistrates, and in certain 
cases a paid resident magistrate, who was usually a retired 
officer of military or police experience, also sat on the bench. 
The civil jurisdiction of this court was extremely small, and 
it was limited in the main to debts under {2. The county 
courts, one of which existed for each county, were presided 
over by county court judges. These judges were appointed 
from members of the Bar. This court enjoyed a very varied 
jurisdiction. In the main it exercised on the common law 
side a jurisdiction in contract and tort up to £50, and in the 
case of disputes as to land where the Poor Law valuation did 
not exceed £30 per annum. Its equity jurisdiction dealt with 
property not exceeding £500 in value. Its jurisdiction in 
criminal matters and in regard to the Admiralty was limited, 
the former covering most minor offences and misdemeanours 
triable by jury at quarter sessions. The Supreme Court of 
Judicature was made up of the High Court of Justice and the 
Court of Appeal. The former had unlimited original juris- 
diction, and carried the great bulk of the legal work of the 
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country. The old divisions of the High Court had been 
abolished—at least, theoretically—but in actual practice a 
separate office remained for each class of work. The High 
Court was under the presidency of the Lord Chief Justice. 
The Court of Appeal was a separate court under the presidency 
of the Lord Chancellor, and it had, of course, its own offices 
and officials. 

The Committee completed its labours and issued its 
Report on May 25, 1923. The scheme of the new judiciary 
as set out in the Courts of Justice Act (No. 10 of 1924) was 
roughly as follows : 

The old petty sessions court was replaced by a district 
court, which was presided over in all instances by a paid 
district justice, who was required to be a practising barrister 
or solicitor of at least six years’ standing. The justices of the 
peace, as the old unpaid officials were called, have now ceased 
to have any effective powers in the Irish Free State. Their 
title has been changed to peace commissioners, and they take 
no part in the deliberations of the court. They do, however, 
retain certain powers, mainly connected with the swearing of 
affidavits and the taking of depositions in certain circum- 
stances. In the new system the jurisdiction of the district 
court is greatly increased over that of its predecessor, the 
old petty sessions court. In place of the old civil jurisdiction 
of £2 the new district court has a jurisdiction up to £25 in 
actions based on contract, and {10 in damages in actions for 
tort. On the criminal side its jurisdiction corresponds, 
roughly speaking, to that of its predecessor—namely, 
summaty jurisdiction for minor offences. Perhaps the most 
interesting contrast between these two courts is the demand 
for legal training on the part of the presiding justice, which 
compares very favourably with the unprofessional status of 
the old unpaid magistrates. It is of particular interest to 
notice that this scheme has recently been put into operation 
in Northern Ireland. Its advantages are obvious, and it 
would appear to many that the extension of the system 
throughout England would be generally beneficial; but it 
must be remembered that an extension of such jurisdiction 
and the creation of a large number of paid magistrates to deal 
with the business now controlled by unpaid magistrates in 
England would involve a very heavy increase in expenditure. 
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The greatest change in the whole. legal system has been 
oceasioned by the abolition of the county court and the 
substitution in its place of a new court known as the circuit 
court. This court, instead of having its jurisdiction terti- 
torially limited by the county which it controls, has its area 
demarcated on a basis of population. A circuit court has 
jurisdiction over an area possessing a population of approxi- 
mately 400,000 inhabitants. Originally, under the Act of 
1924, there were eight circuits, but the subsequent Courts of 
Justice Act (No. 48 of 1936) increased the number of circuits 
to nine. The jurisdiction of the circuit judge extends to all 
claims for debt or damages up to £300, while in equity 
matters he can deal with all questions of administration, 
mortgage, specific performance, etc., over assets up to £1000, 
or in land in which the Poor Law valuation does not exceed 
£60 per annum. The criminal side of this court is extremely 
comprehensive, and it may deal with all felonies and mis- 
demeanoutrs with the exception of murder, high treason, and 
piracy. The circuit judge also exercises an appellate juris- 
diction from the district justice, and deals in the first instance 
with claims under the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Malicious Injury Code. 

The appeal on the civil side of this court goes to the High 
Court. On the criminal side the appeal goes to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, a court which did not exist under the 
British régime. 

The abolition of the old county court has probably been 
the most striking change made in judicial organisation, for, 
with its disappearance, the county no longer constitutes its 
judicial area. When we consider the jurisdiction of the old 
county court and contrast it with the circuit court, we get 
some idea of the tremendous importance of the new court 
and realise to what extent its jurisdiction has been enlarged. 
In the case of Sligo Corporation v. Gilbride and the Attorney- 
General * the late Chief Justice Kennedy, in dealing with the 
civil jurisdiction of the circuit court, said : 

The effect, I think, is that jurisdiction was conferred on the circuit 
court in civil cases generally, subject to the exclusions specified in 
section 56, and the quantitative limitation of section 48. The Act 
intended not only to transfer the class of equity cases formerly dealt 

® [1929] 1 I. R. 361. 
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with in the county court, but also to confer generally, within the 
prescribed limits of amount of subject-matter and locality, the jurisdiction 
in all classes of equity cases, and matters within the special purview of 
the former Chancery Division. 


And Mr. Justice FitzGibbon in the same matter says : 


In my opinion the new court of local and limited jurisdiction estab- 
lished by the Courts of Justice Act under powers conferred by Article 64 
of the Constitution are not subject to the restrictions imposed by the 
Civil Bill Act or the County Officers and Courts Act upon the county 
courts whose jurisdiction has been transferred to them. The only 
limitations upon the jurisdiction of the circuit court are those expressed 
or implied in the provisions of the Courts of Justice Act. . Subject to 
these limitations, the circuit court has within its locality all the jurisdiction 
of the High Court. 


The central court remains to be dealt with. The High 
Court consists of six judges, one of whom has the title of 
President of the High Court. The judges of the High Court 
preside in turn at the Central Criminal Court in Dublin, 
where the more serious criminal cases are tried. The High 
Court has transferred to it the jurisdiction given to it by the 
Constitution, and also all the jurisdiction vested in its prede- 


cessor under the British system. An interesting provision 
which has been the subject of a number of important cases 
is its original jurisdiction in all questions on the validity of 
statutes, as being within or without the Constitution, and 
also on all questions of what were formerly called ‘ Crown 
Office cases.’ The Supreme Court, which consists of five 
judges sitting under the presidency of the Chief Justice, has 
an appellate jurisdiction from the High Court prescribed by 
the Constitution, as well as all the appellate jurisdiction 
formerly exercised by the old Court of Appeal under the 
previous system. The special jurisdiction of the Chief Justice 
exists Over certain matters such as solicitors, notaries public 
and commissioners of affidavit, while the President of the 
High Court deals with minors and lunatics. A new coutt, 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, has been set up with permanent 
session in Dublin, unless for a special reason. The procedure 
in this court is similar to that in England. The decision of 
the court is final unless a certificate is obtained from the 
Attorney-General that the case involves a point of exceptional 
public importance, when in these circumstances an appeal is 
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allowed to the Supreme Court. The Court of Criminal 
Appeal consists of three judges, one of whom is the Chief 
Justice, or a judge of the Supreme Court, the other two being 
members of the High Court. The new Central Criminal 
Court is merely the terminology used to designate the judge 
of the High Court who is, for the time being, acting as judge 
in criminal matters. The court sits in Dublin at intervals 
throughout the year, and tries all felonies and misdemeanours 
not tried in the circuit court or transferred to the central 
court from any part of the Saorstat on the application of the 
Attorney-General. 

It is of particular interest to consider the effect of this Act 
of 1924 and the subsequent Acts dealing with the courts of 
justice which were passed in 1928, 1932, and 1936. The 
new system has enabled the courts to get rid of a certain 
amount of cumbersome machinery incident to the old system. 
First of all, all grand juries were abolished, and the indictment 
is now preferred straight to the jury who try the case, The 
main reasons for the abolition of the grand juries were, first, 
they served to complicate judicial procedure, and, secondly, 
their personnel came very largely from the Unionist section 
of the population. To-day the old travelling assize courts 
no longer exist. Under the Act of 1924 it was, indeed, 
contemplated that the High Court should travel on assize to 
deal with certain types of criminal cases, and it was intended 
that the judges should travel as commissioners of assize, 
This proposal was never put into practice, and the clause 
which allowed for the institution of these commissioners was 
repealed by the Courts of Justice Act of 1926. It is, however, 
interesting to note that the provisions were re-enacted ten 
yeats later in the Act of 1936. 

In contrast to the system of judicial administration which 
at present obtains in England, the main object which lay 
behind the Irish Act of 1924 was the decentralisation of 
justice, and there is little doubt that the intention of the 
Oireachtas has been fulfilled in this respect. It would appear 
that the advantages of the Irish system cannot be questioned, 
Perhaps the best example is the remarkably efficient working 
of the district court. Its sessions are regular, and, to a very 
large extent, the unfortunate delays and arrears of cases have 
been almost entirely eliminated. In rural areas especially its 
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jurisdiction is sufficiently wide to deal with most problems. 
Throughout the Irish Free State this simplification of judicial 
process has given very great satisfaction to the mass of the 
people. 

Perhaps the most disquieting feature of the legislation of 
the Irish Free State since its inception have been the Public 
Safety Acts, 1923 to 1931. These Acts provided for the 
removal of certain cases from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
coutts to the control of tribunals appointed by the Executive 
Council. The object of these Acts was to give to the Executive 
extraordinary powers for the suppression and control of 
armed rebellion in the State, or for dealing with circumstances 
likely to be destructive to the State, and designated under the 
Act as circumstances of national emergency. The tribunals 
set up in pursuance of these Acts have been granted extra- 
ordinary powers. If a tribunal finds a person guilty it may, 
in lieu of the punishment provided by law, sentence the guilty 
party to suffer greater penalties up to and including the death 
penalty, if it be deemed necessary or expedient. 

The Public Safety Acts really fall into two categories. 
In the first class are those whose object is to meet a special 
emergency and whose operation is limited in point of time. 
In the second category we find those which, although passed 
to deal with a particular emergency, confer upon the Executive 
statutory powers which they may at any time call into operation 
by means of a proclamation. While the former type may 
perhaps be justified on grounds of expediency, the second 
have no real justification. They confer powers upon the 
Executive which the Executive ought not to have if the 
Constitution is to have any proper force. 

Looking back over the fourteen yeats of the Itish Free 
State’s existence, and regarding the legislation which has been 
passed and which has directly affected the administration of 
justice, one comes to the conclusion that, in so fat as that 
legislation has been directed, as it was in the Courts of Justice 
Acts, 1924 to 1936, towards the betterment of the procedure 
and the elimination of unsatisfactory delays, the Executive 
and the Oireachtas deserve congratulation; but when we 
consider the extraordinary legislation which was a feature of 
the Public Safety Acts from 1923 to 1931, we realise how 
unsatisfactory it is that the powers of the court should be 
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interfered with except in times of the gravest national 
emergency. The powers of control which have been placed 
in the hands of the Executive are wide—nay, even despotical ; 
and it seems little justification to say that the Executive have, 
in fact, used those powers sparingly. Much can be said in 
favour of placing the powers to be used by the Executive in 
times of national crisis upon a statutory basis, but when the 
statutory basis is so wide as to confer upon the Executive 
an absolute despotism, then the entire enactment becomes 
absurd. 

‘Repressive legislation,’ says Dr. Nicholas Mansergh in his 
book on The Irish Free State Constitution, its Government and 
Politics, ‘ was a recurrent feature of English rule in Ireland, 
and it is perhaps one of the saddest legacies of the Irish Civil 
War that it was found necessary to revive such legislation 
again after 1921.’ 

W. A. BrEsrs. 
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ITALIAN EAST AFRICA—IIL. 
By Major E. W. Porson NEWMAN 


HavinG alteady described some of the more important 
individual aspects of Italian development in East Africa, it 
now remains to give some details of what is being done and 
what has been planned on the material side. Apart from 
communications—a direction in which important results 
have already been achieved—material development consists 
chiefly of agriculture, mineral and other resources, and public 
works. 

Current investigations indicate that, while there are 
extensive possibilities for developing and improving existing 
crops, there are great opportunities for the introduction of 
new forms of cultivation, thereby producing a large annual 
yield of a quality sufficiently high to compete successfully in 
world markets. Cereals of various kinds can be raised all 
over the country; cotton, oil-seeds and rubber can be 
cultivated in the valleys of rivers and wherever irrigation is 
possible ; coffee, already extensively grown, can be greatly 
improved in quality and the production rationalised ; pro- 
ducts such as bananas, sugat-cane, tea and quinine can be 
introduced with every prospect of success. Various forms of 
native corn are already grown, such as taff, which thrives at 
altitudes of from 3000 to gooo feet, and is used extensively by 
the Amharas for bread. Dagusa is also used to a lesser extent 
for bread, and by the Gallas it is employed in the production 
of native beer. Dhurra is used all over the country, and it 
produces a form of alcohol; an inferior variety of maize is 
extensively cultivated. Oats and wheat are at present scarce, 
as they require more attention than other grain, but the 
former may be grown between 3000 and 10,500 feet with two 
harvests a year, while the latter can be cultivated up to 
gooo feet. Wild cotton is found in most parts of Ethiopia 
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except in the higher altitudes, but the best districts for its 
cultivation are the Shire, Gimma, Lake Margherita, and along 
most of the river valleys. Varieties equal to the highest 
quality of Egyptian cotton are to be introduced, as has already 
been done in the plantations of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, 
such as Tessenei, Genale, Villaggio Duca Abruzzi, and the 
concessions on the Juba River, and should become one of the 
more important commercial products. Several varieties of 
oil-seeds are already grown. _Nug, which can be cultivated 
from 5000 to 7000 feet, produces oil for lighting and cooking. 
Other oil-seeds are linseed and sesame, while: arachide 
(monkey nuts) is produced in considerable quantities in the 
Somaliland concessions. Although investigations of the 
possibilities of rubber are not yet complete, it is expected that 
supplies will be obtained from the vast number of trees known 
as Forbia Candelabra, which is very common throughout large 
areas. While the coffee of Harar is already well known, it is 
seldom realised that the name derives its origin from the 
region of Kaffa in Ethiopia, where a good quality of coffee 
has long been grown. Other districts from which coffee is 
already exported are Gimma, Sidamo, Lekemti and the 
Gojjam. As Italy has a trade agreement with Brazil for the 
import of coffee, it is intended in Ethiopia to produce a good 
quality at a reasonable price for sale in Egypt, Europe, and 
the United States. The cultivation of bananas has been most 
successful in the plantations along the Webi Shebeli and Juba 
River, and there ate many other parts of the empire where 
the cultivation of bananas can be profitable. Sugar-cane is 
now gtown at the Villaggio Duca Abruzzi, and could be 
extended to other localities under 6000 feet, while beet sugar 
can be produced on the high plateau. The prospects ate also 
favourable for the introduction of tea and quinine, but the 
latter takes fifteen years to mature. Although the quinine 
plantations in Eritrea are as yet only eight years old, they 
appear to be in a healthy condition. 

Other products for which there are great possibilities are 
vegetables, fruits, tobacco, castor oil and olives. As hitherto 
the Ethiopians have made no attempt to grow either vege- 
tables or fruits, these will be introduced. This has already 
been done to some extent in the colonies of Eritrea and 
Somaliland. It is surprising to see the rapidity with which 
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vegetables grow in many parts of the country which differ 
widely in altitude and climate. At Bahr Dar (on Lake Tana), 
at Saio (in western Ethiopia), and at Negelli (in the south of 
Sidamo) I have seen gardens started only a month previously 
which were already yielding an adequate daily supply of 
tomatoes, beans, cabbage, lettuce, etc. Citrous fruits and 
olives grow wild over a considerable part of the country ; 
and a visit to the concessions on the Juba and the Webi 
Shebeli is sufficient to show the success that can be attained, 
wherever irrigation is possible, with the cultivation of oranges, 
grapefruit and bananas. Besides the products already 
enumerated, there are many others, such as kapok and 
tobacco, which may well be cultivated successfully in suitable 
localities ; for there is a wide range in the varieties of soil and 
climate, and it would be difficult to find anything which 
would not thrive in some part of Italian East Africa. Flying 
over the western half of Ethiopia, one obtains a striking 
impression of the vast regions of fertile country, well wooded 
in parts, which is available for Italian cultivation and develop- 
ment. At the same time, it is remarkable to see here and there 
the very small patches of native cultivation, which are 
infinitesimal in proportion to the agricultural possibilities. 
It would be hard to imagine a countryside more promising, 
and in which less had been done to make use of the rich gifts 
of Nature. Even in the regions of southern Eritrea and 
eastern Amhara there are vast stretches of fertile plains where 
water can be obtained near the surface, and which would seem 
to hold out good prospects for agricultural enterprise. 
Live-stock also forms an important factor in the agrti- 
cultural wealth of the country, and in this direction there are 
great possibilities for improvement and development. This 
branch of agriculture is of importance to Italy owing to the 
large quantities of cattle and meat which she has formerly 
had to import from abroad. While cattle raising has been 
successfully carried out for some time in Italian Somaliland, 
in Ethiopia only the most primitive methods of stock farming 
were known. Cattle were employed by the natives for food 
and as draught animals, while the export of hides constituted 
the chief trade of the country. Sixty per cent. of these hides 
found their way to different parts of the British Empire. 
This old-established trade is being encouraged by the Italians, 
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who continue to expott to foreign countties in order to 
increase their supplies of foreign currency. Previous to the 
Italo-Ethiopian War it was estimated that there were from 
ten to twelve million head of cattle in Ethiopia, but this 
number was considerably reduced during the war by the 
depredations of the Ethiopian army, and for many years the 
natural increase has been checked by disease. Ethiopian 
cattle, however, have good powets of resistance and respond 
well to inoculations, whereas European cattle have mostly 
succumbed when subjected to this treatment after importation. 
An extensive veterinary service is being established in order 
to deal with all forms of cattle disease. The institute for 
research work and for the preparation of vaccines at Asmara 
is most up to date, and branches are being established in 
various centres. At present there is only one main breed of 
Ethiopian cattle with certain variations, the humped type 
known as the‘ zebu.’ The quantity of milk given by the cows 
is poor, but the fat content is high in proportion, and is 
neatly double that of the average European cow. For this 
reason the prospects for dairy farming are good, and a 
company has already started investigation into its possibilities. 
The question of cross-breeding is also being carefully studied, 
and investigations are being carried out in Kenya, -where 
conditions and climate are similar. Naturally, the quality of 
the cattle varies very considerably in different localities. 
While those in northern Eritrea are thin and poorly nourished, 
animals in such districts as Lake Tana, Wollo Galla, the 
Gojjam and the whole south-western area are larger and fatter 
according to the respective value of the pastutage. The 
Italians. intend to exploit to the fullest extent the whole 
industry of cattle raising, partly with the idea of establishing 
an export trade in frozen and tinned meats. Sheep ate found 
all over Ethiopia in many breeds and cross-breeds, but the 
wool is poor in quantity and quality. For this reason it is the 
intention of the Italians to introduce into certain regions of 
the Ethiopian plateau Merino sheep, which ate successfully 
bred in Kenya. The best districts for this purpose are those 
situated between 4500 and 8500 feet. In Eritrea breeding has 
been tried between the Persian Astrakan and the local black 
goat, which has produced a cross-bred with fine glossy black 
pelt. Owing to the importance which Italy attaches to the 
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production of wool; considerable research work is being 
carried out with regard to cross-breeding and the importation 
of suitable strains. 

Hitherto horse breeding has been confined to the Galla 
tribes, and these horses have been chiefly used throughout 
Ethiopia for the breeding of mules. The Ethiopian horse, 
however, is a small but sturdy type, and has been found to 
cross satisfactorily with Arab stallions and Sardinian mares. 
Mules and donkeys have long been used by the Ethiopians for 
transport purposes, and there are a great many of them in 
the country. The Ethiopian mule, well known throughout 
the world as a good saddle and pack animal, will continue to 
be bred for use in these vast tracts of country lying between 
the new lines of communication. At present they cost more 
than horses but, as the demand decreases owing to modern 
forms of transport, the price should fall accordingly. Native 
poultry, though numerous, cannot be regarded as a table 
delicacy, and the eggs are very small; but arrangements are 
being made for the importation of various breeds from abroad, 
and incubation experiments are being carried out. Bees are 
kept to some extent by the natives in the west, and a large 
production of honey and wax for export is possible in the 
future. 

In visiting the country in the west and south-west of 
Ethiopia it was obvious that there are regions possessing 
extensive timber resources. In the districts of Gimma, Kaffa, 
Saio and the Lakes there are dense and extensive forests con- 
taining valuable woods suitable for building purposes. and 
the manufacture of furniture. In the Anfilo forest it is said 
that fifty-six different varieties of wood have been counted, 
and among them ebony, mahogany, juniper and varieties 
of rosewood. Hitherto the only use to which these woods 
have been put has been for the manufacture of furniture 
by missionaties, and to a very limited extent for building 
purposes. In fact the timber wealth of the country was so 
little appreciated by Menelik that he gave grants of land to 
those who destroyed the forests. During the time of the 
ex-Negus six concessions were granted for the erection of 
saw-mills, but three of these were never put into operation. 
Small saw-miils are now being started by the Italians to meet 
local needs, but it is expected that the timber trade will become 
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one of considerable importance when the whole subject of 
the forests has been fully investigated, and when means of 
transport have been provided. At the time of writing only 
the main arterial roads in western Ethiopia are under con- 
struction, and it will undoubtedly be some time before much 
use can be made of these timber resources. The subject of 
re-aforestation has already been approached, and forest guards 
have been appointed to exercise control over forest fires and 
the cutting down of trees. 

The mineral resources of Italian East Africa cannot yet 
be described in much detail owing to the long time necessary 
for complete investigation in so large a territory, but there is 
a certain amount of definite information available about 
minerals which are known to exist and those which there is 
good reason to believe are present in certain regions. It has 
long been known ,that gold exists in Ethiopia, but much 
misleading information has been current regatding the 
significance of this fact. The truth is that gold is to be found 
in Eritrea and in western Ethiopia. In the former case it is 
to be found in the neighbourhood of Asmara and between 
that town and the Sudan frontier, while in the latter it is 
found in the rivers of Wollega and Beni Shangul, especially 
in the Bir-Bir River and in the valley of the Ghibie, a tributary 
of the Omo. The existence of the gold mines of Eritrea has 
been known for hundreds of years, and traces of old Portuguese 
workings are still clearly discernible, while remains of ancient 
Roman works have also been found. During the Portuguese 
occupation the native population used to pay tribute to the 
church at Adowa in gold dust. Early in 1900 mining activity 
died out for lack of capital, unscientific methods, excessive 
cost of power and the depreciation of gold. Later, however, 
geologists and engineers reported favourably on the prospects 
of these mines, but considerable capital expenditure was 
necessary in order to make them into a paying proposition. 
Owing to the proximity of the frontier and the constant 
danger of Ethiopian raids, it was impossible to find this 
capital, and some of the mines were abandoned, although in 
1935 twenty-five small mines were still being worked by the 
old primitive methods. The rocks of this neighbourhood are 
pre-Cambrian, and there are numerous quartz outcrops, 
indicating the presence of gold. Most of the gold is found 
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in combination with sulphides and, although the percentage 
varies considerably, many of these mines hold out good 
prospects of becoming profitable concerns. One mine has a 
ptesent output of nearly 100 kilogrammes a month. Further 
investigations are taking place, and modern plant and machi- 
nery are being set up where the prospects justify this course. 
In western Ethiopia, on the other hand, there has been as yet 
ptactically no scientific investigation, and there remains a 
doubt as to whether there is any source of gold other than 
that recovered from the rivers by the native method of 
washing. Although a considerable quantity is found in these 
rivers, it appears to be too scattered to justify the cost of 
installing modern machinery. The only source of platinum 
is near Iubdo, on the Bir-Bir River, where the mines have for 
some years been worked by an Italian concession. The output 
hete is 200 to 250 kilogrammes a year of platinum, mixed 
with gold and other minerals in the proportion of 80 per 
cent, platinum, 15 per cent. gold, and 5 per cent. other 
minerals. There are prospects of raising the output to 350 
kilogrammes a yeat. 

Other minerals known to exist are mercury, in the region 
of Cher-Cher, west of Harar ; coal at Debra Libanos, in the 
valley of the Angareb, and near Ankober ; and salt in con- 
siderable quantities in the Danakil depression and on the sea- 
coast at Massawa and Assab. Chloride of potash is also 
found in the northern part of the Danakil depression ; and 
mica exists in different parts of the country. Marble has been 
found near the Takazze River and also in northern Somaliland. 
While the presence of the foregoing minerals has already been 
established, there are others which geologists have good 
reast. to believe exist in quantities of commercial value. 
There are believed to be deposits of silver and lead in certain 
districts of central Ethiopia ; there is good reason to suppose 
that iron will be found at Ankober, Entoto (near Addis 
Abeba), Debra Tabor, and in the districts of Arussi and 
Gojjam; and sulphur is expected in the Danakil and the 
valley of the Awash. Moreover, the geological formation of 
the Ethiopian high plateau is of such a nature that the presence 
of these and other mineral deposits may safely be presumed, 
but it is impossible at present to obtain any further information 
on the subject. 
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Although much has been said and written about the pre- 
sumed presence of oil in Ethiopia, expert investigation up to 
date does not justify undue optimism. There is no doubt that 
oil does exist in the regions to the south of the Red Sea. It 
has been found in British Somaliland, although it has never 
been used for commercial purposes, and it is used by the 
natives of the Danakil. There is also oil in the islands of the 
Dahlak Archipelago, off Massawa, and experts believe that 
the quantity may be sufficient to be of some commercial 
value. 

Industry and commercial activity may be divided into 
three categories : 

(x) Small industries and concessions previously operated 
in Ethiopia and the Italian colonies. These included the 
working of gold in Eritrea and in western Ethiopia, an Italian 
platinum concession at Iubdo, the long-established trade in 
hides and skins, the export of coffee, and two saw-mills and 
other small concessions in Ethiopia. In Eritrea there was a 
tobacco factory, cotton was grown at Tessenei on the Sudan 
border, salt was worked near Massawa and at Assab, and there 
was a cement factory at Massawa. In Italian Somaliland there 
was at Villaggio Duca Abruzzi a sugar factory supplying cane 
sugar to the whole colony, cotton ginning at Vittorio d’Africa, 
and a considerable export trade in bananas, while some kapok 
and other agricultural products were also grown for export. 
The conquest of Ethiopia has had a remarkable effect in 
stimulating the further development of trade and industry in 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, which was previously ham- 
pered through insecurity. Consequently, efforts are now 
being made to enable these territories to take their part in the 
general development of the whole of Italian East Africa. 

(2) Factories are beginning to appear for the supply of 
materials urgently needed for construction purposes. Under 
this heading come a factory for the production of cement by 
a new method at Massawa, and a second factory more recently 
opened at Diredawa. Brick factories are already in full opeta- 
tion at various centres, and the traveller will come upon such 
factories being hastily constructed wherever the necessary 
materials can be found. Small saw-mills and forges of a 
temporary nature have been erected here and there by the 
Blackshirts for local use. As the urgent needs of an extensive 
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system of motor transport calls for a continual overhauling 
and repair of vehicles, the most up-to-date repair shops have 
been set up by the military authorities. A visit to one of these 
established at Mogadishu creates the impression that a civilian 
motor industry will flourish here in the near future. 

(3) Future industrial development at present takes the 
form of investigation by companies which have sent missions 
to prepare the way. These missions, about twenty in number, 
cover a large variety of industrial activities, and are dealing 
with the following types of products: live-stock breeding ; 
wool; prospects of creating a meat industry in the Gojjam 
and other districts; milk derivatives; hides and. skins ; 
tanning ; cotton ; textile fibres ; oil seeds and fruits ; cocoa ; 
timber ; gold and other minerals ; cement; bricks ; and the 
electrical resources of the country. These companies are 
working with the object of obtaining concessions as part of 
the industrial branch of Italian colonisation, but the prospects 
in these various directions cannot be stated until the reports 
of the different missions have been submitted. There is only 
one company at present with foreign participation—.., the 
Italo-German Mineral Company, which has permission to 
explore for ores in the Harar district. 

At present the chief pre-occupation of the Italians with 
regard to trade with other countries is the establishment of 
satisfactory trade routes on all the frontiers of Italian East 
Africa, The eastern part of this territory depends on the ports 
of the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden ; the southern part uses the 
Somali ports of the Indian Ocean; and the natural outlet for 
the western half of Ethiopia is by way of the Nile. In the 
east work has already begun on the construction of a new port 
at Assab, where a large sum of money is to be spent, to supple- 
ment the ports at Massawa and Jibuti. An agreement has also 
been reached between the British and Italian Governments 
for the use of the ports of Berbera and Zeila, and for transit 
through British Somaliland. This agreement, which came 
into force on March 1 for a period of two years, is renewable 
by mutual agreement. The roads to be opened for transit 
are Berbera—Hargeisa—Jijiga, Zeila~Buramo-—Jijiga, and Zeila— 
Aisha. These roads are to be made suitable for the traffic 
contemplated at all times of the year under normal conditions, 
and the ports of Berbera and Zeila are to be made available to 
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Italian shipping. These two ports will eventually be able to 
handle 200 tons and 50 tons per day respectively of ordinary 
goods. No customs dues ate to be charged, but a small ad 
valorem tax on transit will be levied. Facilities are to be given 
to Italian firms engaged in the transit trade, but local native 
labour is to be employed. While this agreement will be of 
considerable benefit to Italy, it will also be of appreciable 
advantage to British Somaliland. In the south, in addition to 
the Italian Somaliland ports, trade is also possible with Kenya, 
and for this reason it is hoped that an agreement will be 
reached with that Colony. On the western side there are four 
important transit routes between Italian East Africa and the 
Nile valley, an agreement with regatd to which would be of 
mutual benefit to Italy and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. These 
routes are : 

(1) From Kassala (connected by rail with Port Sudan and 
by a good road with Khartoum) to the terminus of the 
Massawa-Asmara—Agordat railway. This route, vid Port 
Sudan; would be shorter and more convenient for western 
Eritrea than the present route across the high mountains to 
Massawa. 

(2) From Gallabat to Gondar, connecting the Sudan with 
a large healthy and fertile area. 

(3) From Kurmuk to the somewhat isolated region of 
Beni Shangul. 

(4) From Malakal (on the White Nile) to Gambela, by 
way of the River Baro. Although river navigation between 
Khartoum and Gambela is now only possible during four 
months of the year, it is understood that this period could be 
doubled by dredging. The question, therefore, arises of 
making Port Sudan available for Italian transit trade and of 
giving Italy facilities for making use of the Nile navigation. 

As far as actual trade is concerned, Italian policy is to 
confine this to countries who have recognised de jure Italian 
sovereignty in Ethiopia, and with whom commercial treaties 
ate made. Although the principle is to establish a reciprocal 
exchange of goods, it is obvious that this is not always possible 
for a country in urgent need of certain classes of raw materials. 
The need for oil for motor transport is already great, and the 
demand may be expected to continue, and possibly to increase, 
as the road system develops. There are a number of essential 
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materials which Italy cannot herself supply, such as iron and 
other metals. On the other hand, the products of industrial 
colonisation in East Africa ate intended for world markets, 
and in course of time should greatly increase the volume of 
Italy’s foreign trade. 

In the department of public works a vast scheme has been 
drawn up, involving the expenditure of 12,000 million lire 
(about £130 million). Of this nearly 8000 million lire is 
allocated to road construction and 2000 million lire to build- 
ing projects. Among the more important works to be carried 
out is the improvement of existing towns and the building of 
new ones. As a capital Addis Abeba presents many diffi- 
culties. Its area is considered to be as great as that of Paris 
within the fortifications, and it is thickly wooded throughout ; 
deep foundations are necessary for the erection of permanent 
buildings ; and the altitude (over 8000 feet) is consideted by 
many to be unsuitable for the position of the central Govern- 
ment. Although the climatic conditions may not seriously 
affect younger officials, there is no doubt that it is trying to 
older men. At the same time, Addis Abeba is the obvious 
site for the administrative and commercial capital, being the 
central point on which many long-established trade routes 
converge. It has therefore, I understand, practically been 
decided not to move the capital elsewhere, but to remove the 
residence of the viceroy and headquarters of the Government 
to some place at a lower altitude in the neighbourhood. Akaki, 
situated on the Jibuti railway, has been mentioned as the most 
likely locality. In view of this uncertainty with regard to the 
future, there has been a certain reluctance to build more in 
Addis Abeba than seemed absolutely necessary. But in all 
their building projects the Italians are faced with a shortage 
of lime and building materials. Limestone has been found 
at Mogadishu and Diredawa, and I have also seen some at 
Negelli, but further local supplies have not yet been dis- 
covered. In a previous article it was stated that the town- 
planning of Addis Abeba provided for the division of the 
town into certain well-defined zones. In the industrial zone 
overt 100 firms had made arrangements for accommodation by 
April 30 last, and a further 100 firms had made substantial 
progress in building. In the commercial zone land has 
already been allocated to permanent premises, work on which 
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is already in progress. In a few months’ time it is expected 
that over seventy shops will be ready to open, and that about 
fifty flats will be available for use as living quarters or offices. 
Work is already well ahead with the restoration of permanent 
buildings partially destroyed at the time of the ex-Negus’s 
flight. In the central and residential zones arrangements have 
been made for readapting old houses, and for temporary 
buildings to be replaced later on by permanent houses. In 
the native quarters 180 new tuculs have been built. These are 
made of stone with thatched roofs, and it is intended to 
increase their number as rapidly as possible. All the monu- 
ments of the time of the Negus have been removed. I first 
saw the gilded Lion of Judah standing opposite the station 
entrance at Addis Abeba ; it is now at the foot of the Dogali 
monument near the railway station in Rome. The importance 
of aviation in the development of Ethiopia cannot be over- 
estimated, but as yet concrete landing-grounds have only been 
provided at Addis Abeba and Asmara. As there are many 
centres in the south and west still largely dependent on 
aviation for supplies and services, it is a matter of urgency to 
provide concrete runways in places where heavy rain often 
makes landing impossible. 

Asmata, on the other hand, is a colonial town of many 
yeats’ standing, with permanent buildings of a solid type. 
Although there is a serious shortage of accommodation owing 
to the recent enormous increase in the population, the build- 
ing of houses is strictly controlled on the ground that the 
number of inhabitants is likely to decrease as other centres 
develop. Mogadishu is the best laid-out and quite the 
most attractive town of the whole empire, with its white 
Oriental buildings, broad streets, and palm-trees. It is clean 
and beautiful, and the tropical heat is mitigated by fresh 
breezes from the Indian Ocean during the periods of the 
monsoons. This port also has considerably increased in size, 
but not to the same extent as Massawa. In centres such as 
Dessié, Gondar and Gimma great changes are taking place. 
Dessié is expected to become the second most important com- 
mercial centre of the country when the roads to Assab and 
Gondar are completed, and still more so if the railway from 
Assab to Dessié is constructed. Consequently, a modern town 
is planned some miles from the present site, and this — 
Vor. CXXII—No. 726 
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is being applied in a great many other places. At Gondar a 
beginning has been made in the building of a European town 
about five miles from the old Gondar, famous for its Portuguese 
castles, but until recently the only accommodation has been 
in tents. The same applies to Gimma, the capital of Galla 
Sidamo. Similarly at Negelli there are plans for a new town, 
and buildings are already being erected. These will be used 
in the immediate future by workmen, but are ultimately 
intended for other purposes. I was surprised to see electric 
light, and to find that a water supply with pumping plant was 
already in operation. At Adowa a new market-place with 
stone buildings was well advanced three months ago, and a 
site had been chosen both there and at Axum for entirely new 
European towns. At Makalle, where the buildings are chiefly 
of stone, the work of an enterprising commissioner has pro- 
duced a town as clean as circumstances permit. 

Besides the port at Assab, where construction work was 
about to begin at the time of my visit, provision is made in 
the six-year plan for improvements at the ports of Mogadishu, 
Merca, and Kisimaio. Of these Somali ports the last named 
has the advantage of small islands off-shore which facilitate 
the building of a breakwater. When the roads ate complete, 
it is intended that’ Mogadishu should serve a_ hinterland 
extending from Harar to the Ogaden. Merca will be used 
almost entirely for the banana trade, for which special ships 
have already been built. Kisimaio will become the port for 
Negelli and for the towns on the Juba River. Another 
important undertaking is the construction of a canal from 
the Webi Shebeli to the sea, near Merca, with the object of 
draining the swamps of this river, which is higher than the 
surrounding country and has no natural outlet to the sea. 
Irrigation schemes have also been begun on the Juba River, 
the right bank of which was previously British territory. In 
a country with many lakes and important rivers the Italians 
have been quick to realise the prospects of producing elec- 
trical power, and it is estimated that the whole of Italian East 
Africa can be supplied with electricity from these lakes and 
such rivers as the Blue Nile, the Omo, and the Awash. 

After reading this account of what is being done to 
develop Italian East Africa, one of the first questions that will 
be asked is how the money is obtained to carry out these 
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works. Although I am not in a position to make anything 
approaching a full statement on the financial position, I can 
give a rough outline of the method employed. It should be 
remembered that a latge proportion of the money expended 
on development finds its way back to Italy, and that Italy’s 
policy in external trade is one of reciprocal exchange of goods. 
Also, two sources of wealth, often overlooked, are the tourist 
trade and the substantial sums annually sent home by Italians 
all over the world. At the same time, it seems obvious that 
heavy expenses for essential raw materials must have been 
incurred abroad, and that these cannot be met by this 
method. In order to meet the expense of the war a 
conversion loan was arranged in 1936, in which interest was 
increased from 34 to 5 per cent., with a capital charge of 15 
per cent. This transaction brought in eight milliards of lire 
and did not increase the public debt. To finance the develop- 
ment work in East Africa an internal compulsory loan was 
levied on owners of property. This loan pays an interest of 
5 per cent., and has already brought in seven milliards. As 
far as can be ascertained, provision has now been made for 
the heaviest burden of expense, and it seems that the most 
urgent, and therefore the most intensive, development work 
has already reached its peak. Although it is possible that 
foreign capital may be welcomed later on, there is no question 
of relying on this in any way. As time passes, the agricultural 
and mineral resources of the country should relieve Italy of a 
heavy expense in raw materials, while the introduction of 
taxation and customs dues in Italian East Africa should help 
gradually to restore a normal position. The whole question 
of taxation is being examined with a view of introducing a 
new system suitable to the condition of the country, but this 
presents many difficulties owing to the peculiar type and 
methods of taxation previously employed in Ethiopia. As 
far as the district of Addis Abeba is concerned, the system 
operating in Eritrea is being applied. A new system of cus- 
toms tariffs is also being drawn up in conformity with inter- 
national agreements. Meanwhile a provisional system is 
applied, which is based on the tariffs existing at the time of 
the Italian occupation. This includes an import tax of 10 per 
cent. ad valorem, and an 8 per cent. ad valorem export tax. A 
small additional tax on imports and exports covers all the 
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miscellaneous extras previously levied by the Ethiopian 
customs. A large proportion of goods, however, coming 
from Italy are at present admitted free of duty. From the 
time that the Italians took over the administration of the 
Ethiopian customs up to the beginning of the current year 
the revenue from this source amounted to nine million lire. 
The Bank of Ethiopia has now been taken over by the Bank 
of Italy, and other Italian banks have opened branches in 
Addis Abeba and the other principal towns. Both the lira 
and the Maria Theresa dollar are legal tender throughout the 
country, and the exchange is at the rate of ten lire to the 
dollar. 


The potential wealth of Italian East Africa, together with 
the results already achieved and the nature of the plans for 
the future, convince me that there are great prospects for 
this whole region; but everything depends on European 
peace. The Italians in Africa are enthusiastic and confident, 
but are apprehensive lest their hopes and plans be shattered 
by a European war. In this territory, at least, war in 


Europe is regarded as synonymous with disaster, whatever 
be the ultimate issue. 


E, W. Porson NEWMAN. 
Mogadishu, Italian Somaliland, June 1937. 





THE MAKING OF A BOOK 


By Ceci PALMER 


WuEN I hear people remark—as I often do—that the pub- 
lished price of this or that book is too dear, I am terribly 
tempted to ask them the pertinent question, ‘Do you appre- 
ciate the intricate and relatively costly processes involved in 
the manufacture of a book?’ Iam very much afraid that 
the reading public is badly informed on the subject. Authors 
are notoriously ignorant about it. I have the authority of 
twenty-five years’ personal and practical experience of every 
branch of book publishing to support me in the assertion 
that books are, relatively speaking, the cheapest human 
luxury in the world to-day. But cheap as they are, they could 
be and would be cheaper still if the ever-increasing public 
which reads books could be persuaded to buy them instead of 
borrowing them. But that matter raises important and 
highly controversial issues far beyond the scope of my present 
purpose. 

I want to take readers on an imaginative journey, begin- 
ning with the author’s original manuscript as it is submitted 
and finally approved by the publisher, and ending with the 
finished product as it is displayed for purchase or loan in the 
bookshops and in the libraries. 

The first and by far the longest stage in the manufacture 
of a book is the process of printing. It would be more 
accurate to say ‘a seties of processes,’ for the printer’s task 
in book production introduces a number of technical opera- 
tions, each of which involves expert supervision and highly 
skilled mechanical labour. But, first of all, the publisher 
himself will have to decide one or two important points. 
His job, in actual fact, is to visualise a manuscript as a fully 
produced book, and that test of imagination can be and often 
is severe. It is his decision alone that decides in advance 
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the size of a book and the publication price—telatively the 
two most important decisions in every publisher’s routine, if 
we except, perhaps, the initial decision to accept or reject 
the author’s manuscript. The decision regarding the pub- 
lication price and, in a slightly less degree, size and format, 
determine the ultimate commercial success or failure of most 
books. 

The publisher’s decision regarding these two important 
points having been made, the manuscript goes to the printer. 
Here it must be noted that book printing, as distinct from 
ordinary commercial printing, is in a class by itself. The 
firms which specialise in book work are well able to render 
valuable assistance to the publisher in such important matters 
as style and size of type and the general lay-out of the printed 
page, with especial reference to the width of margins, setting 
of headlines and chapter headings, and the position and type 
of page numbering or, as it is technically termed, pagination. 
Before the printer can proceed with his job he must first of 
all give the publisher a detailed estimate of costs. To this 
end, he carefully estimates the number of words in the com- 
plete manuscript. Having ‘ cast-off’ the manuscript—to use 
his own jargon—he can calculate the exact number of type 
pages required for actual printing. 

The number of printed pages required is obviously deter- 
mined by the size of type selected. But an interesting 
technical point emerges at this stage. Speaking generally, 
the printer does not base his calculations on single pages of 
type. The reason for this will be apparent in a moment. 
His estimate of costs is almost invariably calculated on either 
16 or 32 complete pages of type. Each 16 or 32 pages makes 
one ‘signature.’ If the reader will glance at the foot of 
page 17, or, more generally, page 33, of any book on his 
shelves he will make an interesting discovery—probably 
for the first time. ‘The initial letters A, B, C, and so on which 
appear throughout the book at regular intervals of either 

16 of 32 pages are called ‘ signature marks,’ They are placed 
there for a purpose of great utility—namely, to enable the 
binder, in due course, to collate and fold the printed sheets 
in correct order of pagination with the minimum risk of error. 
Similarly, this principle of calculating in multiples of 16 or 
32 pages is adhered to in the second part of the printer’s 
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estimate, namely, the cost of ‘ machining ’—v.., the actual 
printing. In practice, however, the printer finds it simpler 
to base his machining or printing charges on the amount of 
paper used, but this does not lead to any inconsistency or 
confusion, because all paper used in the manufacture of books 
is supplied by the paper mill in sizes that can be folded sub- 
sequently into multiples of 8, 16, 32 and, in cases of very 
large editions, 64 pages. 

We will now assume that the publisher has persuaded 
himself that the printer’s charges are so reasonable as to be 
irresistible. At this point the printer’s real troubles begin. 
The author’s manuscript is now ‘ in hand,’ or rather in several 
hands, For what actually happens is this. The manuscript 
is broken up into sections and distributed to. two, three, or 
four skilled compositors whose work it is to transform the 
author’s typescript into type. (I should mention here that 
setting up type by hand is now virtually obsolete in general 
book production. The exceptions are expensive volumes of 
the edition de /uxe class and scientific and highly technical 
works.) Setting of book type to-day is usually performed 
by ‘ tapping ’—similar in every way to the tapping of the 
keys on a typewriter. The process is known as monotype, 
a mechanical method of setting up type by separate letters 
in contradistinction to linotype, which sets up a whole line of 
words. The latter is used mainly in newspaper printing. 

The next stage of the work reintroduces the author and 
the publisher. The printer having submitted, usually in 
small sections, proofs of the composition, the publisher and 
more particularly the author are expected to correct the proofs. 
These first proofs are submitted on long narrow slips of paper 
varying in length from 24 to 36 inches. They are termed 
galley or slip proofs and are pulled up in this form for a 
particularly practical reason. Authors, like ordinary beings, 
are sometimes guilty of errors and have been known to change 
their minds. Hence galley proofs, which have not been 
paginated, permit the author to make drastic alterations, 
deletions and additions without incurring exorbitant extta 
charges for ‘author’s corrections.’ On the return of the 
galley proofs to the printer, three important operations 
follow. First, the proofs are carefully revised in accordance 
with the author’s corrections. Secondly, the slip proofs are 
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made up into page form and each page is numbered con- 
secutively. And thirdly, these revised page proofs are 
examined by the expert eyes of the printer’s reader. The 
public can have no conception of the value and importance 
of this individual who works so efficiently behind the scenes 
in every printing house which has a reputation to lose. Every 
day and in every way he protects authors against themselves. 
His modest queries in the margins of page proofs, which 
invatiably give so much evidence of mental vigilance, must 
often have astonished and dumbfounded even authors of 
front-rank eminence. Authors’ ‘ howlets,’ as we all know, 
do occur in print sometimes, but it is safe to say that there 
would be a vast increase in such literary anachronisms if it 
were not for the encyclopedic versatility of the printer’s 
readet. 

When the printer’s reader is satisfied that his check-up 
is complete, the page proofs are despatched vid the publishers 
to the author. His task should now be a comparatively 
simple one. He will, however, be warned to avoid anything 
in the nature of rewriting, as this would certainly overrun 
the type page and necessitate drastic alteration of the pagina- 
tion. If the printer has done his job well the author should 
be able to return the proofs passed for press with virtually 
no further corrections at all other than slips in punctuation 
and occasional misspellings. 

Having reached the ‘ going to press’ stage in the manu- 
facture of a book, other agents are called upon to assist in 
the final stages of production. ‘The two most important of 
these are the paper merchant and the bookbinder. We will 
deal with the paper merchant first. To the lay eye all book 
papers appear to be more or less similar in appearance. In 
actual fact, book papers vary greatly both in texture and 
weight. There are, indeed, hundreds of different qualities 
of book papers of variable weights, sizes and thicknesses. 
But, generally speaking, the two grades of paper most com- 
monly used in book work ate antique wove and antique laid. 
The former is more serviceable for novels, memoirs and travel 
books, because antique wove is a paper which ‘ bulks.’ 
The public is very shy of a thin book, even though such a 
book contains as many, and even more, pages than one twice 


its thickness or bulk. On the other hand, antique laid paper 
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has a smoother surface and a stouter texture, but chiefly 
because it does not bulk its uses are more or less confined 
to books which do not in any degree depend for their popu- 
latity on size and apparent value for money. 

Book papers are supplied to the printer in flat sheets, 
which must not be confused with the common street scene of 
lorries conveying colossal rolls of paper to the presses. 
The latter are almost exclusively used in newspaper and 
magazine printing. It will make for clarity, I think, if I 
take a simple example of a standard novel by way of illustra- 
tion and describe the size and weight of paper required and 
the number of copies which can be printed from a given 
quantity of it. We will assume that we are printing an 
edition of 1000 copies of anovel of the average length of 320 
pages. Hach sheet of paper measures 30 by 4o inches, tech- 
nically called a quod crown sheet. The paper is supplied 
to the printer in bulk, calculated by single reams. Each 
ream of quod crown paper will print 100 complete copies of 
a 320-page novel, or, in other words, we shall require ten 
reams of quod crown paper measuring 30 by 40 inches per 
single sheet to print a first edition of 1000 copies of a standard 
novel. The average weight of each ream of paper used in 
the manufacture of a novel is 80 lb., or 800 lb. (approximately 
a third of a ton) of paper for every 1000 copies printed. The 
chief raw material of the paper I have quoted in this example 
is ‘ wood-pulp,’ and its ‘ bulking’ properties are such that 
320 pages produce a book-thickness of about 14 inches. 

We must now return to the printer, who has not been 
idle during the interval between the return of the author’s 
proofs passed for press and the delivery of the paper from the 
mill. Having satisfied himself that the author’s final correc- 
tions have been adjusted in the type, he will proceed to impose 
the pages in ‘ signatures’ of 16 or 32 pages. Imposition, or 
make-up as it is sometimes called, may be defined as the 
atrangement of type in a chase or form for the purpose of 
printing a complete signature of pages in one operation. 
Precautions must be taken to prevent the type from working 
loose whilst it is on the machine, and this is effected by what 
is termed locking up the forms with wooden or metal furni- 
ture, wedged in between the margins of type and the borders 
of the printing chase or form. There now remains only 
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one further preliminary in the lengthy and complicated process 
of book printing. I refer to the preparation of the printing 
press itself. The forms of type must be adjusted in the 
bed of the machine with meticulous accuracy if faulty registra- 
tion, type out of alignment, and uneven printing are to be 
avoided, and not a little skill and infinite care are necessary 
in providing the rollers of the machine with an exact suffi- 
ciency of ink. An error of judgment at this stage will in- 
evitably lead to the costly waste of paper and print. Allis now 
ready—the release signal is given. The machine roars and 
thuds through several non-stop working hours. The book 
is printed. 

The printed sheets delivered to the binder are called 
flat sheets. They are despatched to the bindery in bales 
each containing approximately 500 flat sheets of signature A, 
signature B, and so on. We will imagine that the flat sheets 
now being dealt with by the binders represent our previous 
example of an edition of 1000 copies of a novel of 320 pages. 
In this case the binder will first of all have to face the tricky 
task of unpacking twenty bulky and heavy bales of flat sheets, 
taking the utmost care, on the one hand, to avoid damage 
to the sheets and, on the other, keeping a sharp look-out 
lest a bale of one particular signatures becomes mixed up 
with another. 

While there is very little female labour used in book 
printing, women and girl labour preponderates in book 
binding. The binding of a book, like the printing of a 
book, is a series of processes. I will attempt, very briefly, to 
define them. The first stage is the folding and collation of 
the flat sheets—that is, flat sheets of type, printed both sides, 
These are folded to make 32 consecutive single pages of 
reading matter. When the folding of the sheets is completed, 
they are collated or assembled in consecutive signatures to 
make single copies of a complete book. They are then sewn 
together and taped. On examining a book it will be noticed 
that a narrow strip of tape joins the printed sheets to the 
binding case itself. The tape does not obtrude, because it is 
covered by the end-papers pasted down on the inside of the 
cover at the front and end of the book. We have now reached 
a stage when it is true to say that we have a complete book in 
its unbound state. 
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Now comes the all-important binding-case itself. The 
material used varies according to the class of book and the 
cost. But, generally speaking, cloth of various qualities and 
colours, or the more durable and rather more costly buckram, 
is the covering of ninety-nine out of a hundred books pub- 
lished to-day. The cloth is backed or stiffened by straw- 
board of sufficient weight and thickness to support the 
printed pages. The lettering and, if there be any such, the 
design are drawn by an artist, and from his sketch blocks, 
in either zinc or brass, are cut. From these zincos or brasses 
the lettering and decoration are blocked by machinery on the 
front and the spine of the binding-cases. Everything is now 
ready for the final process. ‘The tapes already referred to are 
treated with glue and the sewn sheets with glued tapes are 
inserted in the binding-cases. The book is now placed in the 
* binder ’—a machine which subjects each book to enormous 
pressure. 

I was about to say that the making of a book is now 
completed. But it is not. Quite a number of people share 
my belief that not the least important or the least interesting 
part of many modern books (particularly works of fiction) 
is the jacket or wrapper. Something, therefore, must be 
said about it, in view of its almost incomprehensible import- 
ance and its commercial value. From the publisher’s point 
of view the wise choice of a book-jacket often presents 
exasperating difficulties. The problem is full of ‘ snags,’ the 
chief of which is the almost impossible task of attempting to 
please his salesmen, the author, the artist, and the booksellers 
at one and the same time. Not one of these interested parties 
sees it from the same angle, and each of them thinks he knows 
better than the other what is and what is not an ideal book- 
jacket. But, in a general way, the publisher tackles the 
problem in the following manner. 

A complete set of rough proofs is sent to the artist. If 
either the publisher or the author has any suggestions of 
his own—and usually they are both embarrassingly prolific 
in a matter of this kind—they are conveyed to the artist in 
order the better to confuse and confound him at the start. 
The artist, in turn, submits two or three rough sketches, and 
after much wrangling and bitter controversy one of them is 


finally approved. The finished drawing is then made and 
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forwarded to the engravers for block-making. Most jackets 
for novels are produced in three colours, and therefore require 
three separate blocks for printing. An interesting point 
about jackets is worth mention. The artist’s finished design 
is always drawn one and a half times the size of the printed 
reproduction. The equivalent reduction is made photo- 
graphically when the blocks are made. Infinitely better re- 
production is obtained from drawings thus reduced than 
from drawings the blocks of which are identical in size. 
Each jacket passes through the printing-press three times, 
and at each of the three stages the colours are superimposed 
on each other, allowing an interval for drying between 
printings. The printed jackets are now sent to the binders 
to be placed on the books—to serve, like a young lady’s 
dress, to arouse interest, to attract, and to protect the binding, 
as in the case of gloves, against careless handling of chance 
acquaintances. 

A book is a work of art, the joint product of many crafts- 
men working in harmony. Well-made books, to those who 
understand them, are more than merchandise: they contain 
more than even the author put into them. Hence the love 


of book-collectors and the deep affection of book-lovers for 
the best specimens of the printer’s handicraft. 


Ceciz PALMER. 
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GREEK VERSES OF SWINBURNE HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED IN ENGLAND 


THE. following are the Greek verses published in the 
collaborative memorial volume to Théophile Gautier, to 
which reference is made in my article on Swinburne in the 
June number, 1937. This volume, the tribute of eighty-three 
European writers, including many of the most distinguished 
poets of the time, as well as others whom it is charitable not 
to qualify, was published by Lemerre sixty-four years ago, 
and for a long time now has been out of print. Swinburne’s 
five Greek poems, as I have mentioned, have never been 
printed in England, and it may be considered a service to 
him and to humanism to rescue them from the oblivion into 
which they have been allowed to fall. We may be sure that 
Swinburne himself would wish them to be permanently pre- 
served. Defending compositions in Latin and Greek (in a 
letter where he refers to these poems), he said that ‘ good 
verse of any kind at any time is a good thing’; and he 
would not have given them to the world if he had not thought 
them up to his own high standard. Jowett bestowed upon 
them his exacting professorial approbation ; as Landor had 
extended something much greater than professorial admira- 
tion to the Greek verses which are almost an integral part of 
Atalanta in Calydon. Moreover, Swinburne, in an expansive 
epistle to a familiar, said that he was ‘ rather cock-a-hoop 
about ” the verses which are now published for the first time 
in the land of his birth. 

I have detected some twenty errors of various kinds in 
the French printing of the verses, and I have made what 
seem to me to be the necessary emendations. Some of these 
errors are glaring and barbaric, and one wonders at the care- 
lessness (or something worse) of those charged with the 
supervision of the volume. 

In the versions of the poems which I have ventured to 
make, and of whose imperfections I am fully aware, I have 
237 
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not attempted to reproduce the elegiac metre of the first 
four; but I have essayed to maintain the choriambic move- 
ment of the last poem (vi|-vy-|-vv-|-vv-|v-). 


RANDOLPH HUGHES. 


EPITAPHS FOR THE TOMB OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


I, 


TTdox Oeots mdvrws Sé Oe pirov avdpa Avreip 
ws véov ovr’ érdpws wvdpacay Xdpires. 


* Dear to the most high gods that rule the earth, 
Dear chiefly to the lord of song and light’: 
Pierian voices greeted him at birth 
And named aright. 


Il. 


*Ev0dSe mepioun xdunv orepdvorow dx Beis 
TUpLov axatpov éxwy ovvoy’ Gbarrov Exet, 

ovvoy’ GAcxrov dei Oavdrov Kal arpipova TYysty 
ndvenns Movoas ndv8pdors Deparrwv. 

*Hy mor’ énwvvpias xdpw elye e@ piros év yij 
tivde Gavi Er’ exer véprepos ev Pbipéevors, 

Tlepoedovn 7 *"Aidn re Oe pidos* Ovddée yap drwy 
ovris dovdomdAwy rot” brepdoxe péAet, 

0882 Adpa ovvémefe Aédyous HSlovr pvpO 
reppivoov reprvas Kimpw émqodpevos. 

*H pev Kadddrns ap’ édv yévos, 7 8 Adpodirns, 
totov ds duvolérwy addAdv Expe£e vdpors. 

Ei 8 én rots edSover mavicrarov év xGoves Spdvp 
Srvov Eveort Gitwv H 1d00s 7 Te xapas, 

r@d’ émGdAdovres xapotusrepov Gppatos apn 
of mdAat €x Movodv ordéupara defdpevor 

Upuvov émdcovra ~dnov ovuravres dowdot 
Kai mpocepotar méS0u mpdfevov ’ Hdvoiov* 

Xaipe abropary 86m pedjoaca KeActoe 
Tlepoepévn Movcats povaordras te pidn. 
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Here now, with Muses’ chaplets on his head, 
The Muses’ priest is come among the dead. 

He dies untimely, but his deathless name 
Through all the ages lives, a steadfast fame. 

The gracious name he had when he drew breath, 
He hath it still in nether lands of death. 

For dear to Hades and his queen is he 

Whom none have e’er excelled in mastery. 


Glad music to the gladsome Cyprian 

Was ne’er more sweetly made by any man. 
From Aphrodite or some Muse he sprung 
Whose songs to ordered beauty all were sung. 
If those who sleep the sleep that makes an end 
Think ever sad or sweet thoughts of a friend, 


Then surely those who wore the Muses’ prize 
Will see him come with recognising eyes ; 
Yea, all dead poets, stirred to song again, 
Will hail new greatness in the Elysian plain. 
And there, with instant smile, Persephone, 
Dear to the hierophants of poesy, 

Will draw him home and bid him welcome be. 


III. 


Kn6i yowv, Kvbépeva, piropperdis mep, dowdob 
olyopnévov, ad 8’ “Epws athvov «ime beds. 

Tlavroidrwy yap Sav popdiy édidwoev ’Eperuv, 
mdvras emordpevos, mao 5’ Expovee xéAvv, 

naot 8 émomeioas yAvxuv olvov édAacpev dordijs, 
mao ovvappdlwy trovkAdynpuv oa, 


Kumpiios éx Odowv iva px tt robewdr azein. 


O88’ ér’ dmreote’ OQavaw yap Pidos Eore eG. 
TTaida 8 €0? tywyivarxa Oeds eodbile nai ‘Eppod, 
adpdbare?s rAokdywv audiCarwy orepdvous. 
ITdvra 8 é¢’ ipepdevra péAn Ain’ Exprcev eaiw 

Hdurvew, Sidtpors Scaadv “Epwor ydvos 
Hurlew Sipvevre Simdiv xdpw ‘Eppadppodirw 
mapbevdxpwros épdv eixdvos audiddyov. 


Blithe Cytherean, hear us who mourn him so, 
A poet gone, and thou, Eros, sing woe. 
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For he saw many loves, he loved them all, 

And sang of them with cunning musical ; 

In ranging tones of subtly suited speech 

He made libation aptly unto each ; 

Thus Cypris’ train lacked no wild reveller, 

And he too now has gone beloved to her. 

By him with blooms of splendour were bedight 
The boy’s or girl’s locks of Hermaphrodite. 
And with sweet oil he laved the limbs’ rich line : 
Twice adding grace to double sex divine ; 


Loving the ambiguous shape, the maiden sheen, 
A twofold charm he lent the Epicene. 


IV. 


Knaiere mpos Bijooae cai otpect, KAaiere wWydat, 
muorov edupvotoau macigiAdy te Geis, 
6s viv mavvvyiav Bavdrou 87 répyuv iadwv 
Kotrov avupdov €xeu vis bd madoGdpov. 
Tatras 8° & xdpires ovyxdalere * Tis yap ér’ Svrww 
Toios ev dperépas KUKvos empde xdpors ; 
éx 52 rdgov OddAot pdda Troika povoogidryjrov 
Acipia 8° exOpwoxor, wav 8 épimepGe Kpivov, 
Aevxdidv re Kadév adv tovor peAdvOear BAdoror, 
Kai Todds oivotpédwv Béarpuyos aumeAidwv * 
xai yAuxov jpepidos KAddov oivdvOny re répewav 
yaia tpégor puprov 8’ Epvea xumpoyevois, 
Doibou & ipixopov Sddvynv, xvoobv re xopdpous, 
advra @ So’ byvobéras avOwa Sapa mpére. 


Mourn on the scaur, O Nymphs, and in the dell 
A true man’s passing whom the Gods loved well ; 


Who now sleeps on for ever, having died, 
On brideless bed neath Earth the Infanticide. 


Ye too, O Graces, the lament prolong : 
Who of his peers was such a lord of song ? 


Let roses of all shades spring from his grave, 
Let one proud burst of lilies o’er them wave. 
And let there rise dear violets black and white, 
And foison of vine tenderlings all bright. 
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Yea, gracious vine shoots burgeoning round his tomb, 
And tendrils of the amorous myrtle bloom. 

Ivy, and lofty bay-fronds Apolline, 

And all the floral scent and all the shine 

Befitting masters of the mighty line. 


V. 
°2Q Oc gi *ArdMwn, Oedv Pidrrare girrdry, 


meWods ipepoacas réxvov, 7 a Evdpoodvns dpdow ; 
xapdSias ye medjoas éréwv xpvoodérwy wédas 

dMwv, ov 5é kopnv ITvepidwv Syodpevos mAdKors, 
vov 5%) mavopevos tepmvotarns év Bidrw Avpas 
ebdw0s, dubpociay hiv dei pynpoovynvy Amu. 


SWINBURNB, 


O thou, dear unto him, lord of all song, dearest of gods on high, 

The Word’s fosterling thou, child too of Joy, now must we say 
goodbye. 

Chaplets set by the nine Muses of Art lovelier made thy hair, 


All men’s hearts didst thou bind fast with thy words, shining like 
gold, all fair. 

Thy hand touches no more music from lyre sweeter than e’er has 
been ; 

Now thou, leaving behind marvellous fame, passest from us serene. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Oxford Book of Modern Verse (1892-1935), chosen by 
W. B. Yeats (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 85. 6d. net). 


Mr. Yeats’ long-awaited anthology has pleased his fellow- 
countrymen but staggered his English critics. Had it been 
labelled ‘ The Dublin Book of Modern Vetse,’ it need have 
done neither. In the days of the great and ferocious Reviews 
we should have had a tournament between Irish Bards and 
British Reviewers. ‘To-day there is only time to point out 
the beauty and the curiosity to be discovered in this volume. 
It appears to confer the Oxford canon on many not secured to 
fame in Quiller Couch’s previous anthology, but it must 
seem strange to lack a sonnet from Lord Alfred Douglas or 
stanzas from Chesterton’s Ballad of the White Horse, which 
ate among the very good things of our time. Anthologies 
must be judged, like diadems, as wholes, without paying too 
much attention to the individual pearls and paste. This book 
is a twain rather than a whole. There is a collection of wild 
Irishry and another of very varied moderns, most of whom 
are intellectual but not always intelligible. The series of 
Oxford Verse Books has never contained an Irish or Gaelic 


collection, but this volume will go far toward filling the 


Mr. Yeats has here worked as a pioneer in poetical effects 
rather than as an editor of the classic. His own poems have 
satisfied the ear and spirit of two countries. Form, melody 
and half-lights have always been his ; but why has he chosen 
so many poems without any of his own high poetic marks ? 
Nothing has he lacked in the past save the intellectual quality. 
This lack he must feel, or how explain his gentle subservience 
to inferior poets who possess that note? ‘This book shows 
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two loyalties: his twin desire to bathe in the Irish fairy well 
and yet to swim breast high amongst the moderns. The 
considerable Irish section triumphantly grafted in an Oxford 
Book might be labelled ‘a section of Ireland’s Revenge’! 
There was an English invasion of Ireland, but this is an Irish 
invasion into England’s most sacred Parnassus. Sometimes 
we are near the Abbey Theatre and sometimes upon the 
haunted hills, and sometimes we get a glass of Dublin porter 
flung with an oath in our faces. It is all very exhilarating |! 

The ‘ Old Woman of Beare’ is upon us twice in versions 
by Frank O’Connor and Lady Gregory. She is as difficult 
to escape in Irish anthologies as the great ‘ she bear’ in the 
Hymn Book. Frederick Higgins is the Irish star with two 
clinking ballads as well as his delicious dirge for Jezebel— 
“God rest that Jewy woman.’ Thomas McGreevy brings 
Red Hugh O’Donnell from his Spanish grave, and James 
Stephens has a bunch of merry curses ending ‘ the High King 
of Glory permit her to get the mange’! It is a pity that, 
except in one case, the name of the Irish original is never 
given. It would add to the interest and the scholarship. 

Laureates like Masefield and Bridges seem to be admitted 
ex-officio, but merry Saxons like Kipling and Drinkwater and 
Squire seem to be there on sufferance. Space and generous 
vision have been accorded to the moderns, and the reader is 
rewarded with fine bursts and sudden vistas away and afar. 
It seems startling to meet Empson’s ‘ hydroptic soap,’ of 
MacNeice’s ‘ Pomade dazzle, a slick beauty of gewgaws,’ in 
an Oxford Book of Verse; but we have been suckled for a 
generation on Q., and it is time for our weaning. It is good 
to find Wilfrid Blunt appraised as ‘ permanent in our litera- 
ture.” As a survivor Mr. Yeats is also a judge. William 
Watson ‘had not rhetoric but noble eloquence.’ Had 
Housman gone a mile further ‘all had been matsh.’ Oliver 
Gogarty escaped the firing squad to become ‘ one of the great 
lyric poets of our age’; Bridges is as distinct as Whistlet’s 
painting, and Eliot is ‘satirist rather than poet.’ In the 
moderns Mr. Yeats points out courageously the ‘lack of form 
and consequent obscurity.’ There is the axe laid to the upas 
tree. The next Oxford Book will be the true commentary 
on this experiment. 

SHANE LESLIE. 
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Exthanasia, and other Aspects of Life and Death, by Dr. Harry 
Roberts (Constable, 75. 6¢.). 

This is a collection of essays, some of which have already 
appeared in print. Probably the subject which will arouse 
most interest at the present day is the one which gives the 
volume its title and is also placed first—‘ Euthanasia.’ Dr. 
Roberts, writing as a practising doctor, approaches this 
question so impartially that one may doubt on which side his 
sympathies chiefly lie. 

He begins by quoting concrete cases, one from a dying 
patient of his own who wrote to him stating the acuteness 
of his suffering and begging for release: ‘I thank you for 
your kind attention and I want to make one last request 
of you. I trust you will grant it. You know the torture 
I am in, and you know that in any case I can live but a very 
short time. Will you save me from this painful death? 
I am, yours gratefully ...’. Dr. Roberts says that every 
doctor who has been many years in practice must have 
been confronted, again and again, by essentially similar 
requests. It is one of the dilemmas with which doctors 
are faced. What are doctors to do in such circumstances ? 
If they accede to the patient’s wish, they are, as the law now 
stands, guilty of the crime of murder. Consequently it is 
often cowardice rather than conscience or professional 
honour which leads them to observe the established conven- 
tion. He suspects, however, that very many doctors do, 
on occasion, allow their sympathy and feeling of pity to 
guide their procedure. To a humane man, he observes, 
the inclination to administer the merciful overdose is often 
almost —not infrequently quite —irresistible. He quotes 
Mr. Justice Goddard, who at a recent ‘mercy mutder’ 
trial at the Central Criminal Court, after pointing out the 
danger of accepting as an adequate plea ‘I killed in mercy’ 
or ‘I killed in pity,’ went on to suggest that it might be 
wise to alter the existing law ‘ so that the passing of a person 
afflicted with an incurable disease might be expedited. But 
assutedly, if ever this were to become legal, it could only 
be under the most rigorous safeguards, and not at the 
uncontrolled discretion of a relative.’ 

In setting out the case against voluntary euthanasia, the 
author says: ‘If suicide is “right” in one case, why not 
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in another? Who is to say that the prospects are worse, 
or the suffering greater, of a patient with incurable cancer 
than of one whose heart is broken or for whom the possibility 
of satisfying the primal needs of his nature is absent?’ 
Surely the difference lies just in the fact that the cancer case 
is incurable, and the patient in any case doomed, whereas 
broken hearts and poverty are essentially curable. Another 
argument against legalisation which he puts forward is that 
doctors are perhaps the least enthusiastic advocates of the 
proposed reform. It is doubtful if this is correct. Admittedly 
some doctors are strongly opposed ; but others, like the late 
Lord Moynihan, are just as strongly in favour. We under- 
stand that already over seventy members of the medical 
profession, including some very distinguished ones, have 
joined the Voluntary Euthanasia Legalization Society, 
whose chairman, Mr. C. J. Bond, C.M.G., F.R.CS., is 
himself a surgeon of distinction. 

In summing up, Dr. Roberts quotes the traditional 
Roman Catholic view that life is a trust for which we must 
in due course give account. It is no slight matter to substi- 
tute, at short notice, for such an attitude one of cold prac- 
ticality and expediency. There is a plausibility, he says, 
about the conclusions of utilitarian common sense that 
makes one hesitate about accepting them without critical 
contemplation. Obviously, if we are going to legalise 
the killing of other people, from whatever motive, adequate 
precautions must be taken. But here comes in another 
difficulty, for by over-elaboration of safeguards we can 
defeat the whole purpose of the suggested reform, and he 
is inclined to regard the procedure suggested in the draft 
Voluntary Euthanasia (Legalisation) Bill as unduly cumbrous.! 
He is not out of sympathy with the objects of the new 
society, but thinks that the restrictions imposed under the 
Bill would make it of narrow applicability even if it became 
law. 

The second essay in the volume is on ‘ The Ethics of 
Suicide,’ a cognate subject; and here Dr. Roberts says at 
once that it has always seemed to him strange that in a 
country which is neither Roman Catholic nor totalitarian 


1 In the Bill recently introduced into the House of Lords by Lord Ponsonby 
the procedure for obtaining euthanasia was appreciably simplified —C. K. M. 
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the one thing of which a man is not at liberty to dispose 
is his own life. No matter how useless or how painful 
his continued existence may be, if he attempts to withdraw 
from a world in which he is so miserable and burdensome a 
visitor he is branded as a felon; whilst those who assist 
him to escape are liable to be charged as murderers. He 
says, truly, that the general reaction of the public to suicide 
is one of pity and sympathy rather than condemnation. 
He quotes the ancient philosophers Seneca and Epictetus, 
who extolled suicide where life had ceased to be either useful 
or happy, and he says that he knows of no utterances more 
noble in the literature of philosophy or religion. To one 
who does not accept the dogmas of Catholicism or share 
its beliefs it is hard to follow the ethical and philosophical 
objections sometimes raised to the act of suicide. Obviously, 
to kill oneself in order to escape the liabilities which we 
have voluntarily incurred is both cowardly and dishonest. 
But of how many of us is it true that the world would be a 
loser were we to end our citizenship? In his opinion, very 
few. It is well that we should look upon other people’s 
lives as sacred, but he doubts if it is nobility of mind that 
makes us attach such cosmic and sacred significance to our 
own. He thinks that suicide (attempted) should cease to 
be a penal offence, as is already the case in Scotland and 
in almost all civilised countries which have not inherited 
British Canon Law. 

All the essays ate well written, lucid and to the point, 
by one who knows what he is writing about and how to 
write about it. The book is one we can heartily recommend. 


C. Kituick Mitrarp. 





WALKS AND TALKS 
By Srr Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


THE parliamentary session just ended has been fruitful of 
sound legislation, but will leave the Statute-book smaller 
than before, for it included several sorely needed measures of 
consolidation. The Civil List Act more than doubled the 
sums that will in future be annually available for Civil List 
Pensions. The Agricultural Acts should do something to 
prevent the steady shrinkage in the number both of men and 
of acres devoted to the production of food. The Government 
has been authorised to spend such sums as it may require to 
place the Fighting Forces of the Crown on as strong a footing 
as they held, relatively to the forces of other countries in 
Europe, twenty-three years ago, and the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Fund has been raised to a point which will enable the 
Treasury to play its part in this department of our National 
Defence. The Navy and Air Force ate growing according to 
plan: the Army, as Captain Macnamara shows elsewhere in 
this issue, lags behind, being so short of men both for the 
Territorial and Regular services, and of modern weapons for 
their use, that it is clear that drastic measures will be neces- 
sary, when the House reassembles, to provide the number of 
men sanctioned by Parliament—a number which is, in fact, 
far fewer than was deemed necessary in 1914. 

We were steered in masterly fashion through the legal 
mazes of the Abdication Bill by Sir John Simon before we | 
were able to rejoice at the perfection of seemingly effortless 
efficiency displayed at the Coronation by the Government 
offices concerned—and few were not—and we survived a 
dozen elections without loss of tempers, or seats. Ministers 
of the Crown will now be paid on an intelligible system, and 
on a scale more commensurate with their responsibilities than 
hitherto, and members of Parliament will in future be a little 
less dependent upon commercial or professional employment, 

247 
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ot private means. The result should be to make members 
somewhat more independent: but the position will not be 
satisfactory so long as they—or their organisations—have to 
pay anything from £500 to £1500 by way of election expenses. 

We have placed on the Statute-book a comprehensive 
measure dealing with hours and conditions of labour in 
factories, admirably piloted by Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, and for 
the encouragement of physical training and recreation, the 
latter, properly understood, being supplementary to the 
former. The National Health Insurance and Pensions 
systems, both on a contributory basis, have each been 
extended to cover further wide categories of the population. 
The ice of nationalisation, or unification, of coal royalties has 
been broken and the first steps for creating a national road 
system taken. These measures have been supplemented 
by the Herbert Act—now on the Statute-book—by which 
eponymous title the Matrimonial Causes Bill, following 
ancient and respectable precedents, deserves to be known to 
future generations, who will have reason to be grateful to 
the initiative of a private member, representing an ancient 
university, and of another private member, Mr. de la Béte, 
who used his success in the Ballot to give the Bill a 
chance. 

On these topics and on a score of other matters of little 
less intrinsic importance the Opposition has effectively per- 
formed the constitutional task of criticism and of exhortation 
whilst making it clear that it accepted the underlying principles. 

It is unfortunate that the same cannot be said of the 
debates on Foreign Affairs, which have been more numerous 
than in any session since 1920. The Opposition have made 
it clear that their support of non-intervention, like their 
objection to the acceptance of the Salamanca Government as 
a belligerent, arises from their desire to oppose the establish- 
ment in Spain of a form of government which they fear will 
resemble that of Italy and to which they believe that of 
Valencia to be preferable. They support the latter, not 
because it is ‘legal’ or ‘ democratic,’ but because it is ‘ anti- 
Fascist ’ and, as Lord Cranborne suggested in the House on 
Jaly 15, they would not support a ‘ legal ’ Government in any 
totalitarian State in the unlikely event of a democratic and 
insurgent movement arising against it. Their views are not 
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widely shared in Britain ; the average man is less anxious for 
Britain ‘to keep the ring’ than to keep out of it. 


* * * * * 


The unspating honesty of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Palestine has been widely praised ; the historical 
introduction is admirably written and well-balanced, but it 
tells us less than some of us knew before, and much less than 
we should know, of the citcumstances which led to the 
Balfour Declaration. In some respects it is inconsistent 
with Mrs. Dugdale’s account in her Life of Lord Balfour (vol. ii., 
chapter xi.). It shows conclusively that historical inaccuracy 
of the account of the origin of the Balfour Declaration given 
by Mr. Lloyd George in his War Memoirs (vol. ii., pp. 584 54q.) 
where he describes British policy in Palestine as a kind of 
quid pro quo for the genius of Dr. Chaim Weizmann in dis- 
covering and developing a process fot the manufacture of 
acetone. It ignores the passionate hostility to Zionism at the 
time of Mr. Edwin Montagu, and of perhaps the majority of 
leading Jews in this country and America, and the recorded 
doubts of the British Cabinet. A full publication of all 
official documents bearing upon the subject, on the lines of 
Messts. Gooch and Temperley’s classic series of ‘ Documents 
relating to the Origins of the Great War,’ is much to be 
desired. 

ee ee 


Another statement of the Royal Commission which does 
less than justice to the permanent officials of His Majesty’s 
Government at home and abroad is the observation ‘ that 
at the time of the Balfour Declaration little seems to have been 
known about the size and character’ of the population of 
Palestine. ‘The Handbook on Syria and Palestine, prepared by 
the Historical Section of the Foreign Office under the general 
superintendence of the late Lord Ernle, contains (at pp. 14 599.) 
as good an account of the racial and linguistic composition 
and distribution of the inhabitants as anyone could require. 
It estimates the Arab population of Palestine at 475,000 
and emphasises that the native Christians are of the same 
Syrian stock as their Moslem neighbours. It puts the 
density of population in Western Palestine at 119 per square 
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mile, and refers to the immigration, principally of Jews, into 
Palestine as the chief cause of the modern growth of 
Jerusalem and Jaffa. It may well be that the Cabinet 
Ministers responsible for the Balfour Declaration paid 
insufficient regard to these figures. But the basic facts 
relating to Palestine were in a convenient form at their 
elbow. 

Another handbook in the same series is Zionism, published 
in 1920, but also apparently in use in the Foreign Office from 
the spring of 1918 onwards, and periodically revised. It gives 
a fuller account of the origins of Zionism than is given by the 
Royal Commission, and it is written with no less distinction 
than conviction. It recalls the fact, not mentioned by the 
Royal Commission, that Lord Shaftesbury prepared in 1838 a 
memorandum for Lord Palmerston suggesting the settlement 
of Jews in Palestine under the guarantee of the Great Powers, 
a scheme to which the British public, headed by The Times, 
was intensely sympathetic. 

These two handbooks suffice to show that if our states- 
men erred it was not because the facts were not accessible 
to them. But their good faith is not impugned by the 
Report. 

$152 \Be9lo Mysto TS 


In the diary of the late Lord Bertie we have the pithiest, 
fullest and most authentic statement of the inception of 
Zionism, at second hand; it reads as follows: ‘ Dec. 30, 
1917. Paul Cambon . .. said that Balfour explained his 
support of Zionism as partly financial, partly political and also 
sentimental . . . it would be an interesting experiment to 
reconstitute a Jewish Kingdom.’ Yet every British Govern- 
ment since 1919 has declared that Zionism was not irrecon- 
cilable with Arab aspirations in Palestine. The Commis- 
sionets take the opposite view. Successive Governments 
have declared it to be their policy to regulate the numbers of 
Jewish immigrants by the economic capacity of the country 
to absorb them. The Commissioners, agreeing at every 
point with the Arabs, declare this policy to be mistaken ; 
they condemn the policies of successive Governments, and 
they pointedly abstain from paying any sort of tribute to the 
British administration of Palestine. 
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They hope that water may be found in areas now uncul- 
tivable for lack of it. Whether their hopes are well-founded 
should be ascertained by large-scale borings during the next 
ten years. Work should be begun at once, for the possibility 
of a transfer of population from the Jewish to the Arab zone 
must depend largely upon the outcome. 

The Commissioners hope that the minority populations— 
Moslem, Arab, Arab-Christian and German—in the new 
States can be induced, or compelled, to accept a scheme of 
transfer. I do not believe it, but it does not follow that the 
scheme will break down in consequence. Few Jews are to 
be found outside the suggested Jewish State, and the bulk 
of the great Arab population within the boundaries as now 
ptoposed may prefer to remain there, and may be welcome as 
citizens, when tempers have cooled, for it takes all sorts to 
make a world, even in Palestine. 

The difficulties—personal, economic, racial and religious 
—are tremendous. Yet three days’ study of the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report left me with the conviction that though 
the remedies proposed are drastic they are less impracticable, 
and on a long view more hopeful, than any alternative which 
the wit of man can devise, and should be ‘supported by all 
concerned. It may well be that by our support, in complete 
good faith, of Zionism we did a great wrong to Jewry as well 
as to Syria. WVagueness of language, often mistaken for 
diplomacy, and infirmity of purpose, born of war-weariness, 
did much to render our aims nugatory though they may 
always have been impossible of fulfilment. Mr. Lloyd George 
and those who laboured with him at Versailles have much to 
answer for, but, in the words ascribed to Plutarch to the 
Censor, ‘It is hard that I, who have lived with one genetation, 
should be obliged to make my defence to those of another.’ 
It is difficult for us to recapture the ardent feelings, the haste, 
the hopes and the fears of those days. 

Everything will depend upon the manner in which the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission ate put into prac- 
tice, both in Whitehall and in Palestine. In the words of 
Richard Burton in West Africa over eighty years ago: 
*‘ What England has done, England must undo.’ An exchange 
of populations on a large scale is, as Greece has proved, not 
impossible, but it should not be necessary. 
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The proposed enclave for Jews, in the form of a Jewish 
State, is not novel. It was intended to form such a State for 
the Armenians, but infirmity of purpose of the Allies ended 
in the massacre by the Turks of such as were left. It was 
hoped to form a like enclave for the Assyrians. The per- 
verse decision of a Commission appointed by the League in 
1925 prevented this. Hongkong and Shanghai, and even 
Portuguese Goa, ate not parallel cases, but they have suffi- 
cient resemblance to encourage hopes of success, and there 
are precedents nearer at hand, in the Lebanon and Alexan- 
dretta, for schemes of administrative separation based upon 
race and religion which do not stand self-condemned on that 
account. 

Neither the Arab nor the Jewish State will number over 
a million citizens ; neither will find it easy to choose a head 
or to secure obedience to him when chosen: their entry into 
the League of Nations will not add to the prestige of that body. 
Their economic resources will be scanty and, unless they can 
come to terms, their communications, and particularly those 
of the Arab State with neighbouring countries, will be bad. 
Both States will always need a big brother, and if they are to 
maintain their independence their choice must be identical. 
Syria is geographically indivisible and Palestine is part of 
Syria: it is scarcely less easy to divide it administratively, 
though we have done our best. It seems unlikely that the 
last word has been said on the subject of boundaries. The 
present proposals include several almost exclusively Arab 
areas in the new Jewish State. It would be worth while for 
the Arabs to forego a subsidy from the new State in return 
for the frontier rectification which would place them in Arab 
territory. 

These and many other matters will be decided during the 
next few years. There is no ‘ solution,’ but there is no need to 
assume an endless feud between the new States. 

The responsibility for reaching a modus vivendi is primarily 
ours. It can be discharged if Parliament and the country will 
support the responsible Ministers, once they have reached a 
decision, in giving effect to it, and if the Ministers, in their 
turn, will support their representatives in Palestine in any 
action necessary to carry it through. 

Syne@o60 a Oam 
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Paul Van Zeeland, Prime Minister of Belgium, is one of 
the ablest of the younger generation of European statesmen. 
President Roosevelt’s declaration that ‘ he has no rabbit, and 
no hat,’ with which to cajole the rival economic theorists of 
Europe throws us back once more upon our own resources, 
amongst which Monsieur van Zeeland, if he retains his health, 
may prove to be of the greatest value. To understand the 
man it is necessary to recall something of his history. Bornin 
Hainault, educated as a Catholic in Louvain, decorated with 
the Military Cross in 1914, taken prisoner soon after, he 
twice escaped and was twice recaptured, but ill-health secured 
his internment in Switzerland. 

In 1920 he went on an official mission to the United 
States and remained to study economics at Princeton. He 
joined the National Bank of Belgium in 1921, was delegate 
to the World Economic Conference at Genoa in 1922, and 
was adviser to the Greek Government in 1924. Two yeats 
later, as vice-governor of the National Bank, he helped to form 
the Bank for International Settlements. He returned to 
Louvain as a Professor of Economics, and in that capacity 
visited Soviet Russia, advised Egypt on her finances, visited 
the United States to study the New Deal. 

His chance came when the French Government refused, 
in Match 1935, to give financial aid to Belgium. M. 
Theunis resigned and his place was taken by M. van Zeeland. 
He decided that Belgian finances should not again depend on 
those of her neigbours. He devalued the belga once more, 
obtaining from the Chamber and Senate the dictatorial 
powers needed to ensure success. The severity of the 
remedy lost him and the Catholic Party which he led many 
votes, and at the next election the Socialists obtained a 
majority. But M. van Zeeland was still in office, though not 
in power. Stay-in strikes followed ; he did not hesitate, but 
ordered the gendarmerie to expel the strikers, who forgot 
that they were not in France. 

A few weeks later Socialists and Liberals agreed to form 
a coalition Cabinet under his premiership. Two years later 
the Rexists challenged him and announced their descent on 
Brussels in special trains. M. van Zeeland cancelled the 
trains. They challenged him again at the polls ; he accepted 
the challenge, and won by 275,000 votes against 69,000 
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without the use of the radio, not wishing to upset the country 
unnecessarily. 

I met him first in London last November—a lively figure, 
slim, dark, well-dressed, composed, and apparently detached 
in his outlook. Yet he has his enthusiasms. He believes, 
as is natural in one of Flemish descent, that the best policy for 
Belgium is one exclusively Belgian ; the other is the strato- 
sphere. He is a rich man, and he was largely responsible for 
Professor Piccard’s triumph in this new and hitherto un- 
touched field of science. Europe needs such men, and as 
long as it can produce them we need have no fear for its 
future. 

iy tT thd. 


Three million houses have been built since the Armistice 
—of which about 900,000 by local authorities, the rest by 
private enterprise. At an average of six to the acte, including 
new toads and social services, they must cover about 
$00,000 actes. It is reasonable to assume that arterial roads 
and road-widening, aerodromes and public works of one 
kind and another, including reservoirs, power stations, and 
new gravel pits, account for 100,000 acres each, making a 
total area lost to cultivation of 800,000 acres in the last ten 
years, and this may well be an underestimate. It is customary 
to call this ‘ land development ’ and to refer to land dedicated 
to food crops as * sterilised ’—an abuse of terms only possible 
in the mouths of an urban race. 

The statement of the Ministry of Agriculture that the 
arable acreage has fallen in the last twelve months by 273,000 
acres should be read in the light of these figures. Yet no 
country in Europe produces such good crops per acre as we 
do even now. Uncontrolled urbanisation inevitably entails 
national decay; some of us, like John Bright, already hear the 
beating of the wings of the Angel of Death. But the sound 
can scarcely be heard above the tumult of the cities. This 
year’s legislation to encourage the improvement of land now 
under grass as well as under the plough is a small but impor- 
tant step in the right direction. 

Sit Philip Sassoon’s statement on July 13, as First Com- 
missioner of Works, that the Government propose to sell an 
island site in South Kensington opposite the Victoria and 
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Albert Museum to the highest bidder, if he offers enough, is 
another instance of the futility of looking to Government 
departments to take long or broad views when dealing with 
property. When the Commissioners of Crown Lands rebuilt 
Oxford Circus twenty years ago they refused to enlarge it so 
that a ‘ concourse ’ for the Tube station could be made below 
it, and it is no bigger now than it was a hundred years ago. 
A few years ago they tried to convert Carlton House Terrace 
into offices. Now the Office of Works, doubtless under 
Treasury instructions, is dealing with one of the best sites in 
South Kensington just as the typical bad landowner does— 
that is to say, it is trying to get as much as possible for it, 
without regard to the future. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
Cromwell Gardens lies conspicuously within the chief insti- 
tutional art-science area of London, at the southern apex of a 
zone of great buildings that begins to the north with the 
Royal Albert Hall and continues southwards with the Imperial 
Institute, the three Royal Colleges of Music, Science, and Art, 
the Natural History Museum, and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

It has long been thrown in the teeth of Kensington that 
it is ‘too high-brow.’ The site is open and commanding ; 
it would make a good site for a cinema—one of the great 
chains which ate acquiring a monopoly in many areas—or 
pethaps for yet another block of high-class flats, the builders 
of which have displaced thousands of working-class families 
in Chelsea and the neighbourhood in the past ten years, 
exiling them to distant suburbs and saddling them with 
grievous travelling expenses. Or perhaps it will be used for 
a great new chain store. Parliament and local authorities are 
apparently powerless in such matters, but future generations 
will have better reason to blame us than we have to blame the 
Victorians who laid out London. The Prime Ministet’s 
assurance that regard will be paid to the use to which the 
site is destined by would-be purchasers may save this par- 
ticular site, but how many are ruined because there was no 
one to raise the question in Parliment, or no authority who 
could interfere ? 

ARNOLD WILSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE FUTURE OF LABOUR’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


S1r,—Mr. Scanlon makes a misstatement of fact, which is a serious 
fault in a controversialist. It was the late Sir Sydney Russell-Wells, not 
I, who opposed and defeated Mr. H. G. Wells. 

As it happens, my own first election, in 1924, contradicts Mr. Scanlon’s 
statement that ‘ the party label is always a deciding factor.’ In the 1924 
election I stood as an Independent, and I was opposed by official candi- 
dates from all the parties—Conservative, Liberal and Labour. The 
medical faculty of the University of London, with its twelve famous 
medical schools, is one of the largest and most important in the Univer- 
sity. Because of this circumstance a medical candidate who has the 
confidence of his profession starts with a considerable advantage, and it 
is probably this peculiarity of London University which explains the fact 
that in the 1924 election both the Labour and the Conservative candidates 
were, like myself, medical men, this choice being probably determined 
by the desire to neutralis¢e my own medical vote. 

Recent university elections have further emphasised the independence 
of party designations shown by university voters, which, in my submis- 
sion, is quite a proper attitude. 

I am, etc., 
E. Granam-Litr.e. 

House of Commons, July 16, 1937. 








